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THE R:C°-M MAGAZINE 


VOLUME XLVI No. 2 
EDITORIAL 


Y the time these words appear in print, many readers of the 

Magazine will have had the opportunity of attending the newly 

established James Stephens Crees Lectures at the Royal College 
of Music, and of discovering something of their purpose and scope. 
Many, however, may still be wondering to whom we owe our 
gratitude for such a generous benefaction. 

Mr. Montagu Hodsoll Crees, who died in 1942, was by pro- 
fession a barrister-at-law, and for a short time held a post in the 
Estate Duty Office before his retirement at Hove, Sussex. He 
appears to have been a somewhat lonely figure, for his only brother 
had died, leaving everything to a Cambridge College, and he had 
no family of his own. But he was keenly interested in world affairs. 
Amongst his possessions were found medallions presented by the 
Lord Mayor of London and other notable persons for essays written 
on such topics as Empire Study, Economics and Diplomatic Rela- 
tions, while his love for music was revealed in the many references 
in his diaries to outstanding artists and performances heard through- 
out the years, often accompanied by personal comments written in 
Greek. That music probably mattered more to him than anything 
else is suggested most strongly by his will, made nineteen years 
before he died, in which he requests that the Public Trustee, as 
executor, shall arrange for the income from his estate to be devoted 
to the establishment of an annual lectureship at the Royal College 
of Music. He further stipulates that the subject shall have some 
bearing on ‘‘ The Meaning and Appreciation of Music,’’ that where 
possible there will be both vocal and instrumental illustrations, 
and that the lectures shall be inaugurated in the name of his father, 
James Stephens Crees. 

Had the governing body of the R.C.M. been unable, for any 
reason whatsoever, to accept the terms of his bequest, his alterna- 
tive suggestion was an annual James Stephens Crees Prize for an 
essay on Stoic Philosophy, to be written by L.C.C. school children, 
elementary or secondary. But happily Sir George Dyson and his 
Council were very willing to accede, and thus we are brought into 
line with Glasgow and Liverpool Universities and Hull University 
College, with their Cramb, Alsop and Ferens lectureships, respec- 
tively, all devoted to musical topics. In this our inaugural year 
we are indebted to Mr. Crees for three lectures from Mr. Frank 
Howes on “‘ Some Factors in the English Musical Renaissance,’’ a 
particularly apt subject in view of the important part played by 
the Royal College of Music in this remarkable national reawaken- 
ing of which we are now reaping the full benefit. And just as Sir 
Percy Buck’s Cramb Lectures in Glasgow in 1923 and those of Dr. 
H. C. Colles in 1927 gave us the unique books, ‘‘ The Scope of 
Music ’’ and ‘‘ Voice and Verse,’’ so we hope that the Crees 
Lectures may also in the course of years result in some permanent 
enrichment of English musicological literature. 
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DIRECTOR’S ADDRESS 
May, 1950 


NE of the habits of increasing years is to indulge in 
( ) reminiscences, One of the trials of youth is to have to listen 

to them. This morning I am going to tax my memory and 
exercise your patience by talking about the College as it was fifty 
years ago. I have two excuses. One is the fact that in April, 1900, 
there came to us a young office-boy called Hare who is now, and 
has been for many years, the Mr. Hare of the General Office, who 
carries in his ready mind the names, the achievements, and the 
whims and fancies of the staff, the professors, and the students of 
each succeeding generation. If ever he writes his reminiscences I 
hope he will be merciful. Mr. Hare was accidentally hurt during 
the holidays and is away in hospital, but we hope to see him back 
well before very long. 

The second event of 50 years ago which I want to recall is the 
election to an open scholarship of another young lad called George 
Dyson. The examiners little knew what they were about, or they 
might have issued a warning. Fortunately, none of us know the 
future, else we might tremble at every step we take. In this case 
they cast the die in my favour, and the College has not yet seen the 
end of the chain of consequences which have followed from that 
rash decision. 

In those days the College year began in May and ended in 
March, so it was in May, 1900, that I entered by the ‘‘ male 
pupils '’ door, which is now the side door on the east side reserved 
for pianos and heavy baggage, and I climbed the ‘‘ male pupils ’’ 
staircase, also on the east side, to Room 83, where I had my first 
organ lesson. It says much for that hardy instrument that it has 
survived my handling and that of my contemporaries and succes- 
sors for 50 years. Only during this last term has it been dismantled 
and removed for recuperation, and it is to be rebuilt, enlarged, and 
installed at an even higher level in the near future. It is a historic 
instrument, for no organ in the world has served a finer galaxy of 
budding talent. The list of Sir Walter Parratt’s pupils, and of his 
pupils’ pupils, is without parallel, and the new edition of that organ 
will have its work cut out if it is to achieve anything approaching 
the triumphs of its predecessor. 

I mentioned the ‘‘ male pupils ’’ door and staircase just now, 
for you must realise that in those days the sexes were strictly segre- 
gated, at least in theory. It was a misdemeanour to be seen mixing 
on any but the most fleeting and official business. I sometimes 
wonder if some of our more persistent mixers might not profitably 
be segregated now. The tide of custom is against it, however, and 
those who suffer from the increasing mateyness of the other sex 
must grin and bear it as best they can. One consequence of our 
social austerity was that we spent far less time in our separate little 
dining rooms in the building, and conspired to arrange many more 
little tea-parties outside. ' 
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There was no central heating. Every room in use had an open 
fire, which sometimes smoked and sometimes expired. Devoted 
and long-suffering porters carried endless scuttles of coal up our 
six-storied stairs. There was, of course, no general common-room, 
and no general smoking. This concert hall was then being built, 
and our concerts, very few compared with to-day, were given in 
the hall of Queen Alexandra’s House. Opera was one yearly per- 
formance given in a West End theatre hired for a matinée. We 
scholars were mostly as poor as crows. There was no generous 
government or education authority prepared to maintain us. Our 
standard of life was often represented by about one pound a week. 
The pound then went further, of course, but it was a very close 
shave, for there were none of the free services of various kinds now 
provided by the State. The theatre orchestras on which most 
instrumentalists had to live paid eight and fourpence a night. The 
best symphony concerts paid a guinea. A guinea was also a usual 
fee for a group of songs. A young accompanist was glad to get 
half-a-guinea. Five guineas was an average fee for a whole recital, 
and a young artist might be offered two or three. 


Our dress was more consistent and formal than yours, though 
one composer in my time wore a long black frock-coat with a red 
shirt and knickerbockers. There were no girls in trousers, or with- 
out hats. The earliest motor cars had just come, but the London 
traffic for passengers was horse buses and trams, and the incredibly 
grimy Inner Circle with its asphyxiating smoke from steam engines. 
The streets at the end of a day were full either of mud or dust. 
You could not have worn your present shoes and stockings under 
those conditions. Food and drink were plentiful and cheap, but 
the common eating-houses were stuffy or worse. So were the bars 
and refreshment rooms. We walked a great deal more than you 
do. The four-wheeler horse cab was a hearse-like affair, But the 
hansom was really dashing, if you could afford it. 


Inside this building our lessons as a whole were shorter than 
yours are now, and there were very few classes. Nor was there 
much opportunity for practice. Most of the rooms were locked, 
except for actual teaching. We had to work almost entirely in our 
homes or lodgings, both for individual practice and for playing to 
one another. Concerts were rarer and more eventful than they are 
now, for there was no other way of hearing music we could not play 
ourselves. We were much more afraid of our professors than you 
are. Some of them were very touchy, and their methods were more 
constrained and autocratic than is the fashion to-day. There has 
been a gradual easing of the relation between master and pupil 
which has had admirable effects in certain ways. On the other 
hand, the firmer discipline had its own merits. It drove us to prune 
our fancies and develop more clearly defined standards of achieve- 
ment and taste. 

Technically we were in some ways better than you, in some 
ways worse. The late sonatas of Beethoven or the more substantial 
concertos were works which only the most mature students were 
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ever allowed to attempt. The playing of a concerto at a concert, 
or the singing of an important role, was granted only to the very 
exceptional few. We have many students now whose technique 
would have been phenomenal fifty years ago. Against this, I think 
our theoretical work and our composition, in the case of those 
whose talent lay in those directions, was better than we can show 
to-day. We had to be able to hear what we wrote, and we had, I 
think, a more vivid sense of style than appears to be possible for 
our young creators to-day. Parry and Stanford would have 
swooned if they had had to endure some of the bombardments 
offered to us now. It is not so much the present prevalence of 
what they called discords, as the lack of consistency, the mixing 
of every kind of idiom in the same work, which strikes me as the 
weakness of contemporary student composition. We may yet feel 
our way to a new sense of logical and convincing forms, but we are 
not there yet. We in our day were, of course, imitative, just as you 
are, but our models were more consistent and disciplined, and we 
learnt a kind of solid architecture of music, which provided a surer 
foundation for our personal experiments. 

The expansion of the College itself, both in equipment and 
range of activity, has grown enormously in these fifty years, and 
we are not at the end of it. The interest, the appreciation, and 
public patronage of music is incomparably greater now than it was 
then, It is this public support which gives you your education 
here and offers a varied market for your talents when you leave. 
The past has had its remarkable triumphs, but I would not go back 
to those days. Indeed, I have a little scheme in mind by which I 
might have the best of both worlds. When I retire I should like 
to adopt an appropriately youthful disguise and sit for our entrance 
examination. It would be great fun, and I might have again the 
same good luck that I had fifty years ago. In another fifty years 
I might even become Director again, and that would be great fun 
too. 


MUSIC MAKING IN GERMANY 


By RicHarp AusTIN 


diately after the war, I had not been to Germany for over 

twenty years, when I went to Munich to ‘‘ broaden the mind ” 
and study counterpoint with a venerable pedagogue who had been 
converted from the Jewish to the Christian faith through the works 
of Bach ; he was a wise man, who invariably preferred his counter- 
point to mine and who never opened the windows of his room, 
despite the fact that he smoked endless cigars of inferior quality. 

In those days, when a penny tram-ride cost one billion marks, 
I was a listener to music and fortunate in having the entrée to the 
opera and concerts, owing to a friendship between my father and 
the Intendant of the Opera, Baron Clemens von zu Frankenstein, 


F diately for a brief visit with the Sadler’s Wells Opera imme- 
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whose title always made me refer to him in private as Baron, ‘‘ by, 
with or from ’’ Frankenstein. He was extremely good to me. 


Bruno Walter had left Munich and Robert Heger was ending 
his time there. I remember Knappertsbusch, Karl Boéhun—later 
to go to Dresden—and an elderly white-haired conductor who 
appeared to conduct with his whole arm outstretched all the time. 
I was very surprised that so few concerts were given ; these were 
usually conducted by Siegmund Von Hausegger, who was much 
respected, and the reason for their rarity was that they were given 
by the Opera Orchestra, which had its work cut out to supply 
both the opera houses, the National Theatre and the Residenz, 
where the Mozart and light operas were given. I wish I could give 
some comparison between the playing then and the playing now, 
but I find that my standards have altered considerably since those 
days. I do remember that the audiences used to attend the opera 
regularly, not seeming to mind whether it was Fledermaus, Tristan 
or some opera by Pfitzner ; in fact, that they were enjoying it, but 
went from force of habit, and I have always since then felt what 
a pity it is that this habit of going to listen to music regularly is 
not more a part of our everyday life in this country. 


On returning to Germany this winter I found that music still 
occupied the same high and important place in the people’s life 
that it had done twenty years ago. And it seemed to make no 
difference whether the skeletons of buildings gaped at you from 
every street corner and acres of rubble looking as if they had fallen 
the previous night lay untouched as in Berlin, or whether, as in 
the University city of Heidelberg, the houses and public buildings 
stood as they had been built, in the lovely valley of the Necker, 
completely unscarred by war: music flourished in either place. 
But this time I was able to make a comparison between our way 
of making music and the German. The point of doing so is not 
particularly to establish one as better than the other, but in this 
case to compare the workings of two completely different personali- 
ties. It is pleasant, all the same, to return from visiting different 
countries and realise that there is no need for us to be coyly modest 
of our own when discussing world orchestras, especially as it was 
not so long ago that this country was called ‘‘ Das Land ohne 
Musik.”’ 

The chief thing one notices first when conducting abroad is the 
number of rehearsals that are put at one’s disposal. In Berlin, I had 
five rehearsals fora programme containing Vaughan Williams’s Tallis 
Variations and ‘‘ Daphnis and Chloe ’’ as the unknown works ; 
a similar number for a programme containing Vaughan Williams’s 
fourth symphony in Hamburg—including two five-hour rehearsals 
which quite exhausted me—and for a Handel, Beethoven, Berlioz 
programme with the Tallis Variations in Heidelberg, six rehearsals. 
Generally speaking, the performances were, I should say, on the 
same level as obtained here on three rehearsals, but one cannot argue 
from this that an extra two rehearsals would have raised the level 
proportionately, and here you have, I consider, the fundamental 
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difference between the two nationalities. English players naturally 
dislike arriving at the performance feeling uncertain of what is 
going to happen at any part of the work, but, on the other hand, 
they do like some ultimate resource left to them which they can 
and do produce at the proper time during the actual performance, 
and at its best this produces a wonderfully fresh and spontaneous 
effect which is rarely heard in Continental orchestras. German 
players, by contrast, like everything rehearsed to the last detail 
again and again until they can produce the same effect time after 
time. This results in the entire weight of certainty and authority 
being apparent and perhaps a feeling that the boundaries have been 
laid down and that everyone knows his position in the general 
scheme. Indeed, how like the German way of life, for if a man is, 
let us say, a cloakroom attendant, he knows exactly where he fits 
into the social scale and while in that position is happy to accept 
the privileges or limitations of his status and works hard to make 
the best of it. 


But to return to music. Here we have the two personalities 
at work in their different ways, and it is particularly interesting to 
the conductor, who has to get the best out of them all, to deter- 
mine how to do it. With the Germans it is easier ; all you have to 
do is to go on until you can’t get any more, but here, you have 
to know when to leave something alone and when not to. But 
this calculation is not the same for all conductors. Some do their 
main work at rehearsal, some at performance. No one, for 
instance, works more at performance than Beecham, who is 
capable of bringing off, if he wishes, a dazzling performance to 
which the rehearsal bore only a faint resemblance. In rehearsal, 
Beecham says little, and anyone who goes to one in the hopes of 
learning ‘‘ how it is done ’’ will come away disappointed. I well 
remember that Weingartner, though his style of conducting was the 
antithesis of Beecham’s, had that same power of making an 
orchestra play his way without, so it seemed, saying a single word. 


One thing which is noticeable among German orchestras is 
that the whole business is less hurried and less harassing than it is 
in this country. There are more rehearsals, as we have seen, but 
one gets the impression that at the end of a morning the players 
are returning to their homes and a quiet meal instead of barely 
having time to seize a sandwich and get to the film studios for a 
session or to an afternoon rehearsal with someone else for a com- 
pletely different concert. English orchestras, in London at 
any rate, seem to be engaged in about three different things at once. 
The main reason is, of course, financial. The organisation for 
which the German plays is state-aided, and is not expected to pay 
its way. Therefore, that organisation has no need to require its 
members to give more concerts than there is time or place for in 
order to gather in more revenue. This results in more leisure for 
the players. It is perhaps legitimate to wonder whether, given the 
same circumstances here, the English player would be content with 
the modest way of living possible on the German salaries, but there 
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again it must be remembered that in Germany anybody “‘ staying 
the course ”’ is eligible for a pension. It is also legitimate to wonder 
what the German players would do if their conditions and our 
temptations were both available. Of course, there is no doubt 
which way of life gives the best working conditions, and while on 
this subject I must refer to the wonderful conditions on N.W.D.R. 
—the Hamburg Radio. (In German, the name is as long as some 
of those railway stations in Wales!) After the long rehearsal time 
which is available, comes, as it does in most German towns, the 
general rehearsal. This is not a rehearsal in the ordinary sense, 
but is a preliminary performance with an audience, largely com- 
posed of students who take advantage of the fact that the prices 
are lower than they are for the performance proper the next day. 
At Hamburg, this performance is recorded and the next morning 
the conductor can go and listen to the records and can, if he wishes, 
have a short rehearsal just before the concert to put right anything 
that is seriously wrong. This is concert-giving de luxe and a 
wonderful experience. Take the question of recording, which is 
done on tape. How valuable it is to be able to hear, say, a sym- 
phony as the audience hears it and not as it sounds at the con- 
ductor’s desk, the two being not at all the same thing. I believe 
that great use could be made of this system of recording at re- 
hearsals, partly on the theory that one believes more readily what 
one hears than what one is told and partly because it would be most 
helpful for the orchestral player, who never hears a work as a 
whole, to see where his particular department fits into the general 
scheme. 


From my remarks about the bad position of the conductor as 
regards balance and effect, it may be wondered whether in these 
circumstances it is just chance that a performance emerges perfectly 
balanced in every respect. It should therefore be mentioned that 
conductors and players get, by experience, a sort of intuitive know- 
ledge of what the balance should sound to them, in order to be 
satisfactory in the hall. Ways of seating the orchestra do not vary 
from our own. Either the second violins or the cellos are on the 
right of the conductor, with violas inside, though now and then 
one finds violas on the outside, the second fiddles, of course, being 
massed with the firsts. Sometimes curious methods of seating are 
to be found (although in Berlin and Hamburg it was quite usual) 
when the orchestra is broadcasting. The most upsetting that I 
know is in Ziirich, where they experimented for two years and 
found that the best results were obtained by seating the orchestra 
as follows. On the left of the conductor, instead of first violins, sit 
violas and behind them the timpani. In front and on the con- 
ductor’s right, second violins, and behind them the horns, while in 
the middle and at the back are the first violins. Behind that, and 
considerably raised, are wood-wind, and next to them on the same 
level on the right come cellos. What happens, of course, is that 
one cannot hear the first violins and no amount of being told that 
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they are being heard all right can prevent the first rehearsal, at 
any rate, from being entirely bewildering. 


While in Germany this time I conducted three orchestras and 
heard a fourth. I came to the conclusion that, with the exception 
of the Berlin Philharmonic, none of them had the same quality of 
wood-wind ensemble that we have here. Many of the individual 
players are excellent and most of them young, but they do not 
together produce that velvet quality that falls so gratefully upon 
the ear. The reed instruments are reedier and the horn tone is 
more guttural ; but the wind and brass can produce a tone notable 
for its solidity and sonority which is most impressive. In the same 
way, the strings do not play with such a silky tone as our players, 
but on the whole this is an advantage ; the tone has an edge to it, 
giving more bite and incisiveness to the playing, and when required 
play with a far greater weight of sound than we seem able to obtain 
here. As one would expect, the discipline in the orchestras is 
excellent. 

The Germans, of course, experience the same sort of difficulty 
over the question of suitable halls as we do. In Berlin there is only 
one large concert hall, and that used to be a cinema, but has been 
adapted for orchestral performances and is quite good for sound, 
though the string quality is a little apt to get deadened. But if 
you look at the centre of Berlin you wonder that any large building 
survived the bombing and the bombardment, especially if you stray 
by accident or design into the Russian Zone. Likewise, there is 
only one concert hall in Hamburg which, again, is good for sound, 
though a little resonant, but altogether lacking in any amenities 
such as a band room or artists’ room. To go to Heidelberg after 
these other two war-scarred towns was like going back about a 
century, as here nothing was destroyed at all. This beautiful 
University town is about as big as Bedford and supports an opera 
house and an orchestra. There is an air of unhurried calm and 
one is greeted with an old-world courtesy which is as charming as 
it is rare. I was presented with a bouquet of white lilac and a book 
on Goethe by the Mayor. At the time it all seemed quite natural! 


So ended my German visit and most enjoyable it was. There 
was only one example of the lack of the usual German thorough- 
ness. At Heidelberg station, en route for Frankfurt, I was asked 
why I had no supplementary ticket for travelling on an express 
train. Promising to get one on the train, I was allowed through. 
But I didn’t keep my promise, because the ticket collector on the 
train didn’t ask me for a supplement—and, indeed, I should have 
‘been furious if he had, for the train stopped at every single station 
on the way! 
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EIN HELDENTOD UND VERKLARUNG 


By JoHN WarRACK 


and it may now be possible to view his very remarkable life 

and work in a truer perspective than was before possible. His 
death cannot have surprised many, for when last seen in London 
he seemed so tired that it was hard to believe that this aged figure 
was the composer of ‘‘ Don Juan ”’ and “‘ Till Eulenspiegel ’’ and 
was really the almost legendary Richard Strauss. Now that all the 
tumult caused by his earlier words has died down and he is accepted, 
with reservations, as a great composer, it is hard to imagine the 
tremendous fuss and offence caused by almost every one of his 
works from ‘‘Aus Italien ’’ onwards. Strauss himself is often 
quoted as saying, ‘‘I shall begin as an iconoclast and end as an 
old master,’’ and no better summary of his career could be given. 
But his great reputation rests upon a handful of masterpieces which 
help us to tolerate the number of second-rate works which have 
come from his pen, and which fully exhibit his virtues without 
lapsing into the dreary note-spinning of which he was also capable. 
This note-spinning, the outcome of a prodigious technique which 
seems to have been at his command since earliest childhood, reaches 
when applied to uninspiring material its depths in such works as 
the “‘Alpine Symphony ”’ and the “‘ Festliches Praludium,’’ pieces 
almost totally devoid of any spark of musical invention. Ernest 
Newman once described Strauss as a man of genius who had 
become a man of talent; this sums up accurately if a trifle 
epigrammatically the strange way in which his muse seemed even- 
tually to desert him. From ‘‘ Don Juan ’’ onwards there was an 
increasing reliance on external promptings, whether it were words 
as in the operas or programmes as in the tone-poems, and 
ultimately the invention began to flag even here and he turned 
finally to writing simple though charming pieces such as the ‘‘ Duet 
Concertino ’’ and the oboe concerto, trifles which say nothing but 
say it very prettily. 

From his earliest days Strauss composed, and though the works 
of his adolescence are seldom played nowadays they are under- 
standably of great promise and were sufficiently interesting to 
attract the attention of Hermann Levi, who conducted his unpub- 
lished D minor symphony, and especially of von Biilow, who 
arranged a performance of a wind suite at Meiningen by the excel- 
lent ducal court orchestra there. It was here that Strauss first 
made the acquaintance of Alexander Ritter, a man whose influence 
had a profound and far-reaching influence on him. 


Ritter was a composer, conductor and violinist, a progressive 
thoroughly steeped in the Wagner tradition who had actually 
married Wagner’s niece Franziska ; it was he who persuaded the 
young Strauss to abandon his hitherto strictly classical ideas and 
to take Wagner, Liszt and Berlioz as his models. How far Strauss 


A LMOST a year has elapsed since the death of Richard Strauss, 
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would have gone without Ritter it is hard to say and pointless to 
discuss ; he would have undoubtedly followed his own leanings 
eventually, but it would have taken longer and the “‘ conversion ”’ 
might have taken place too late for the composition of such an 
assured and youthful masterpiece as ‘‘ Don Juan,’’ a work which 
owes much of its brilliance to the sympathy between the fresh 
idealism and conviction of its hero and that of its composer. 
Certainly Strauss felt himself to be a logical and necessary suc- 
cessor of Wagner. Not long before his death he drew a comparison 
between his own daring and realistic musical conceptions and 
Tintoretto’s extraordinary ‘‘ Origin of the Milky Way,’’ and 
remarked that his music was to Wagner’s what Tintoretto’s paint- 
ing was to Titian’s. ‘‘ I’ve got a complicated brain,’’ he continued, 
‘but that is part of me—perhaps after Wagner there had to be 
someone like me. Otherwise his position would not be clear.”’ 
But it needed the understanding and advice of an older musician 
to show him this, and here it was that Ritter’s friendship proved 
so valuable. Strauss describes his influence as being “‘ in the nature 
of the storm-wind. He urged me on to the development of the 
poetic and expressive in music. . . .”’ 


The link between the two methods was the Symphonic Fantasia 
‘“‘Aus Italien.’’ This arose out of a holiday in Italy in the spring 
of 1886, and though the work is as Italian as Strauss can make it, 
even containing Denza’s ‘ Funiculi-Funicula ’’ under the com- 
poser’s impression that it was a Neapolitan folk song, it is still 
German in conception and approach. As Richard Specht, Strauss’s 
biographer and annotator, characteristically puts it, ‘‘ One would 
term this work ‘ The Young German in Italy.’ The moods of 
Southern splendour are here seen with blue German eyes.’’ But 
Strauss had not found himself yet. His next work, ‘‘ Macbeth,’’ 
came nearer to his nature, and though it is not an entirely success- 
ful essay in the form of the symphonic poem, it is a remarkable 
first attempt and showed its composer that it was in the art of 
characterisation that his greatest talents lay. Hitherto the sym- 
phonic poem had been in the nature of a revolt—a protest by Liszt 
against the formalism into which the symphony was degenerating. 
Strauss developed it in its own right, and attempted to do more 
than merely to represent musically the adventures of his characters ; 
under the guise of interpreting the individual he attempted to inter- 
pret the universal, and it is where he has most succeeded that he 
has written his greatest music. In his earlier works he was con- 
cerned with the classical approach of fitting as much as possible into 
the form he was using, but later he tried at all times to find, and if 
necessary invent, a form suitable to the characters and emotions he 
was trying to depict. ‘‘ Macbeth ’’ is unsatisfactory because its 
form is not confident or understandable and because the idiom was 
not yet entirely natural. The only hints we are given to its content 
are firstly the labelling of the opening theme ‘‘ Macbeth,’’ and 
later a passage with Lady Macbeth’s words from the letter-writing 
scene quoted :— 
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“ Hie thee hither, 
hat I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 
And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have thee crown’d withal.’’ 


But apart from these two clues we are left to the mood rather than 
the detail of the drama, a treatment similar to Helpmann’s remark- 
able psychological study of ‘“‘ Hamlet.’ 

Strauss’s great gift of characterisation first showed itself fully 
in “‘ Don Juan,”’ and here he follows Lenau’s conception of the 
hero as a questing idealist rather than a coarsened libertine: ‘I 
shun satiety and keep myself ever fresh in the service of love.’ 
For the composer every note and every phrase have a significance 
—he is reported as expressing surprise that it was not obvious that 
one of his heroines had red hair—but what is more important is 
that he has managed to capture both the sensualism and idealism 
of Don Juan and weld them into a satisfying work of art. From 
Strauss’s letters to his father we gather that though a shock to both 
orchestra and audience (particularly the former) the work won 
instant if grudging admiration. His inspiration was now at its most 
fluent, and even as he conducted the final rehearsal of ‘‘ Don 
Juan ’’ there lay on his desk at home the almost completed score 
of “‘ Tod und Verklarung,’’ a far less successful work that reveals 
some of his worst faults. 

Strauss was never a man for half measures, and everything he 
did was on a large scale and done with all his might. His bad 
works are downright bad, not merely indifferent, and they are bad 
because they are a full realisation in music of his worst personal 
faults. On his own admission he could never write anything dis- 
passionately, and when he used his invaluable gift of self-expression 
to reveal the less pleasant side of his nature the results, though 
technically effective, could be repulsive. This is particularly so 
for English listeners, for Strauss was a German of Germans, and 
where he exploits the side of the German character that is unsym- 
pathetic to English minds, he fails to win acceptance in this country. 
“Tod und Verklirung ”’ is to us a a thick mass of treacly sentiment 
with few redeeming qualities. What popularity it did have in 
England appears now to be on the wane. The Tod section is a 
clever and depressingly accurate picture of a deathbed scene, but 
the dying poet’s recollections of his youth are too vague and 
rambling to be musically effective and the Verklirung is one of the 
dreariest pieces of C major diatonic bombast ever penned by a 
reputable composer. 

One other facet of German philosophy finds little response in 
English minds—the Nietzschean doctrine of ‘‘ Ubermensch,”’ 
which not only blinds its adherents to anything but their own racial 
superiority but despises all gentler philosophies, including the 
Christian ethic. Strauss naturally found in Nietzsche a kindred 
spirit, and tried to realise in his ‘‘ Also Sprach Zarathustra ’’ the 
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teachings of the original poem. The result is again not happy ; 
though his avowed intention was to arouse in his listeners’ breasts 
something of the emotions he felt himself on reading Nietzsche 
rather than a re-exposition of the creed, it fails to impress owing to 
the poor quality of the musical invention. Most of it is far from 
his best ; the ‘‘ Mit Humor ”’ section is appallingly unfunny, the 
Tanzlied little more than a bogus Viennese waltz and the fugue 
‘Of Science,’ if intentionally so, extremely dry, though the 
opening is very impressive and the finale ingenious and moving. 


Strauss’s personal conceit, probably partly due to this 
Nietzschean national conceit, is well known. ‘‘ Ein Heldenleben,’’ 
the largest of the tone poems, was vastly popular on the Continent 
but has never won full acceptance in England owing to the English- 
man’s natural modesty (and his immodest insistence on this point). 
The Hero of this work is an arrogant swashbuckling fellow, three 
octaves high, who proceeds to confound his critics, allows himself 
to be seduced by a violin solo bearing a strong resemblance to the 
composer’s wife in its alternately loving and shrewish disposition, 
sails unharmed in and out of a particularly noisy battle, performs 
some works of peace (which section, as is well known, consists of 
an elaborate counterpoint of some of Strauss’s earlier works) and 
finally retires from the world to ‘‘ fulfil his life.’’ A further work 
on the composer’s life, the ‘‘ Sinfonia Domestica,’’ contains a great 
deal of very beautiful and witty music but is too heavily loaded 
with orchestral tricks and fireworks for the slight subject. As a 
well-known conductor pointed out, it is something of an anomaly 
that Wagner’s burning of Valhalla, the bursting of the Rhine’s 
banks and the entire Gétterdimmerung itself should make less noise 
than one Bavarian baby in its bath. 


As has already been pointed out, it was in characterisation, and 
especially in the representation of physical events, that Strauss 
excelled, and it is in the works in which he is concerned with this 
and not with trying consciously to expound a dogma that he is at 
his greatest. ‘‘ Till Eulenspiegel,’’ to many his best work, is utterly 
free from cant and is written with a lightness and sureness of touch 
not often found elsewhere in his music. Till is by no means an 
original invention of Strauss’s, being the hero of a very old series 
of German legends, but the composer has re-created the character 
for us with a humour, love and understanding that appears with 
such richness in only two other works, ‘‘ Don Quixote ’’ and “‘ Der 
Rosenkavalier.’” To catch the character of Don Quixote in 
particular is no easy matter ; the key lies in the secret of the clowns 
of the Pierrot-Chaplin tradition that laughter is very close to tears. 
Daumier’s picture of Don Quixote understands this, but Strauss 
does not quite succeed, not through lack of human understanding 
or humour, of which this work is full, but once again through his 
nationality. Don Quixote is essentially a Spanish character, and 
was in Cervantes’s mind a tilt against the conditions in Spain at that 
period of her history. Whereas Don Juan is an international figure, 
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only acquiring a Spanish title and background by a_ tradition 
started by Tirso de Molina in the early 17th century, Don Quixote 
could not have ridden forth in any country except Spain. Strauss 
captures his essential nobility—no matter to what humiliation the 
Don is subjected he is still the aristocrat—but cannot without 
sacrificing his personal idiom achieve an absolute understanding 
of his hero. This matters less than would be expected ; Strauss 
has shown us his idea of Don Quixote and offered his comments, 
and to appreciate the music one must consider it a comment and 
not a restatement. To the student of Strauss’s music ‘‘ Don 
Quixote ’’ is his most fascinating score, containing as it does all the 
best and all the worst in him, from the enchanting beauty of the 
Dulcinea music and the tender pathos of the epilogue to the vulgar, 
if amusing, farmyard imitations and percussion toys. 


But better even than ‘‘ Don Quixote "’ in their uncanny under- 
standing of the good and bad in the human mind are the three 
operas ‘‘Salome,’’ “‘ Elektra’’ and ‘‘ Der Rosenkavalier.”’ 
‘Salome ’’ and “‘ Elektra’ exploited Strauss’s interest in the 
seamier side of human nature, and earned for him the reputation 
of a musical scandalmonger. ‘‘ Salome ’’ is a brilliant realisation 
of Wilde’s beautiful, if decadent, poetry, and is as such entirely 
self-sufficient. Where the recent monstrous production at Covent 
Garden failed was not only through its own absurdity but chiefly 
because it tried to add its own comment to the drama while utterly 
ignoring the music. It is just possible that without Strauss Dali 
would have been effective ; it is well known that Strauss without 
Dali is terrifyingly effective, but together they will not fit, and 
where we are accustomed to the greater genius of Strauss the Dali 
conception is doubly grotesque and unsuitable. Opera production 
cannot afford to contradict the music. Though the minor char- 
acters in the drama are less well drawn, both Salome and Herod 
are revoltingly accurate characterisations and the horror of the 
final scene holds the attention of the most delicate-minded opera- 
goer through the sheer brutal force of the music underlining it. 
Similarly, ‘‘ Elektra ’’ paints the picture of a half-crazed woman, 
though this time her crime is motivated by revenge instead of lust. 
Considered by many experts his best work, the score of ‘' Elektra "’ 
has been described by Eric Blom as a kind of musical disease, 
though as he says the specimen is far from perfect, containing as 
it does some healthy patches of diatonic beauty. ‘‘ Elektra ’’ is 
unfortunately seldom produced, even in Germany, chiefly owing 
to the tremendous demands made upon the singers, particularly 
Elektra herself. The tessitura lies consistently high, and the 
enormous orchestra seems at all times to be savagely fighting her 
efforts to be heard. 


Those who accused Strauss of a liking for the scabrous con- 
sidered themselves justified in their smug disapproval by the pro- 
duction two years later of ‘‘ Der Rosenkavalier,’’ his first comedy 
and by far his most popular opera. The plot is actually basically 
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moral, and one of the secrets of its success lies in the healthy con- 
trast of the three forms of love shown: Ochs’s licentiousness towards 
Sophie (amongst others), the Marschallin’s helpless though flattered 
enticement of the young Octavian, and the final confounding of 
both these and the uniting of their respective victims in true love. 
Added to this are the charm and humour of the settings, the well- 
known nostalgia of the Viennese atmosphere and music, and the 
shrewd and delightful psychological studies of every one of the 
characters from the impetuous Octavian to such unimportant 
persons as the boorish servant Leopold, all of which go to make 
“ Rosenkavalier '’ an opera of lasting beauty. 


After this opera Strauss’s invention seems to have suffered a 
strange decline. He always wanted to return to symphonic litera- 
ture, but he was by now completely reliant on words or programmes 
for inspiration, He remarked sadly, ‘‘ Nothing clever has occurred 
for me to say.’’ One further attempt at a programme symphony, 
the “Alpine Symphony,’’ showed complete exhaustion, and though 
in it he has tried to expound a creed, it is never clear, let alone 
convincing. It is no mere chance that Strauss wrote no religious 
work ; he was an out-and-out pagan, a ‘‘ Germanic Greek ’’ he 
called himself, and the ‘‘Alpine Symphony ’’ was actually to have 
had a second part entitled ‘‘ Der Antichrist.’’ But there was one 
other strange period of production still to come—the extraordinary 
“Indian Summer ’’ that saw, between 1940 and 1949, the com- 
position of such attractive trifles as the oboe concerto, the second 
horn concerto, the ‘‘ Duct Concertino ’’ and the very remarkable 
“ Metamorphosen.’ Though they hark back in style to his 
beloved Mozart, these works are far from simple and both the horn 
and oboe concertos are exhausting and difficult, though rewarding, 
to play. _“‘ Metamorphosen,’’ with its twenty-three solo strings 
weaving a long and mournful counterpoint, makes much play with 
the Funeral March theme from the ‘‘ Eroica ’’ symphony, and the 
words ‘‘ In Memoriam! ’’ on the last page of the score show that 
it is a requiem for the metamorphosis of something though we can 
but guess what. For Germany? for the world itself? or for his 
own genius, by now almost extinct? Perhaps he thought sadly of 
Lenau’s words, prefixed years before to the score of ‘‘ Don 


Juan ’’:— 

“ Beautiful was the storm that urged me on ; it has spent its 
rage, and silence now remains. A trance is upon every wish, every 
hope. Perhaps a thunderbolt from the heights which I contemned 
struck fatally at my power of love, and suddenly my world became 
a desert and darkened. And perhaps not—the fuel is al] consumed 
and the hearth is cold and dark.’’ 


’ 
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SUMMER IN SALZBURG 


By BripGet Fry 


the last twelve hours of the journey and so surprised by the 

suddenness of the arrival that I gathered only the haziest of 
impressions of the town itself as we lurched slowly through it in the 
Strassenbahn. In fact, I only remember noticing the Mozarteum, 
the great musical college, which was pointed out to me, and the 
castle, which it was impossible to miss. 


Be the time I arrived in Salzburg I was already so dazed by 


That day’s journey had been almost unbelievable ; we had 
left Basle at about 5.30 a.m., and from then on it was impossible 
even to try to go to sleep, as we had to spend the whole time 
looking out of the windows. It was the middle of May, and the 
journey along by the Ziiricher See, in the brilliant early morning 
sun, with snow-covered mountains appearing in the distance, was 
beyond description ; by midday we were high up among the 
mountains of the Austrian Tyrol, surrounded by dazzling white 
peaks, and by early evening had arrived, unexpectedly suddenly, 
in Salzburg itself, which had appeared without any warning about 
a quarter of a second before the train stopped at the station. There 
was no crawling through suburban regions ; one moment one was 
travelling through open countryside, and the next, the train had 
stopped and one was frantically assembling one’s luggage and 
hoping to be able to find the appropriate ticket out of the sheaf of 
outwardly identical little green leaflets jumbled up in the handbag. 

By the end of a week I was feeling completely settled in 
Salzburg. I got to know it gradually, without any tremendous 
sightseeing tours, which seem to me a pitifully unsatisfactory way 
of spending one’s time in a place. I must confess that it was at 
least a month before I actually went into Mozart's birthplace, 
though I had been past it often enough ; it was somehow so much a 
part of the whole place rather than one outstanding feature, that 
pne felt no particular necessity to see it at once, but simply to 
wander in when there happened to be time. 


I was soon introduced to the musical life of Salzburg. The 
daughter of the friends with whom I was staying was a flautist, 
studying at the Mozarteum, a fact which may not in itself sound 
strange to the uninitiated, but was, in fact, very unusual, in that 
she was the only girl who played any sort of wind instrument at 
all. It is considered in Austria quite amazing for women to play 
wind instruments (or compose, for that matter), and the Hallé’s 
visit to Austria caused something of a sensation on account of the 
number of women unsuitably employed in this manner! 


The Mozarteum itself is far more than simply a College. It is 
the centre of music for the whole city, and most of the public 
concerts take place in one or other of its two concert halls. The 
Mozarteum orchestra is exceedingly good, and plays an important 
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part in the Festival with performances of many enchanting and 
rarely heard Mozart Serenades and Divertimenti. 


What struck me particularly about the Mozarteum as a College 
was the way in which students and professors worked together: a 
general atmosphere of informality prevailed, and the professors 
took quite as much part in the activities of the place as the students 
themselves. Every Wednesday evening there was an informal 
chamber concert, the Musikkreis, where most enterprising pro- 
grammes of modern works, often by students, were played, some- 
times by students, sometimes by professors, sometimes by any 
available visiting musicians from other towns or countries. In fact, 
anything of interest was performed, and by anyone who was in- 
terested in performing it. A whole concert of modern American 
works was given by a group of young American students who were 
staying there for a short while, and it was even suggested, presum- 
ably on the strength of my being rather a freak, a female composer, 
that something of mine should be performed there. This in fact 
did not materialise, owing to a certain lack of organisation on the 
part of the performers, and the intervention of the Summer Course, 
during which the normal Mozarteum activities were entirely sus- 
pended, I cannot refrain from mentioning with pride, however, 
that the students who had rashly offered to play this work, when 
they did actually get as far as rehearsing, did so in the most noble 
and self-sacrificing way. One rehearsal we held at 7.30 a.m., and 
another at 8 (in der Friihe, as they aptly term it), as being times 
when there was likely to be a room available. I was unfortunately 
living a good half-hour’s walk away from the Mozarteum at that 
time! 


At the beginning of June I went for a month to the Schloss 
Leopoldskron, a magnificent great mansion about two miles south 
of Salzburg, which has been taken over by the Harvard University 
and is run as a students’ centre. Every month a group of students 
from all over Europe come there to stay, and work or not as they 
please, according to whether they look on the place as a rest-centre, 
as it was originally intended after the war, or as a chance to avail 
themselves of the various courses which are the basis of each 
month’s activities. 


My visit there luckily coincided with a course on Music and 
Art, so out of the 70 or so students there, well over half had some- 
thing to do with these subjects. Our activities as regarded the 
course were left almost entirely to ourselves. We arranged our own 
lectures, concerts and art exhibitions, while expeditions further 
afield, to the beautiful Salzkammergut or the KGnigsee, were 
arranged for us in a rather restful way. 


The only difficulty at Leopoldskron was how to make oneself 
work in such an atmosphere. There were altogether three usable 
pianos, a great many too many pianists, and the usual almost total 
absence of other instrumentalists. Practising times had to be very 
carefully shared out, and in the end I gave up the unequal struggle 
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and took to playing piano duets, thus economically employing two 
pianists to one piano. For anyone not over-keen on the piano, 
Leopoldskron was not a restful place that month. I never noticed 
the noise myself, of course, being pretty hardened after four years 
at the R.C.M., but I met an art critic afterwards who had been 
there and had been unable to listen to a note of music since! 


The only place where it was quiet enough to get on with any 
other work was right at the far end of the great park, and this had 
its disadvantages too, being close by a lake where the number and 
toughness of the mosquitoes surpassed anything I had previously 
encountered. The park itself was a curious and fascinating mixture 
of cultivation and neglect, where formal gardens of lavender and 
roses gave suddenly on to meadows filled with scabious and daisies, 
in the midst of which stood the remains of an open air theatre of 
doubtful antiquity. Among trees were fantastic little Chinese 
houses, guarded by bronze dragons and birds ; there were water 
gardens, where stone monsters reared up among the reed-filled 
pools and canals, and lastly, the lake itself, half covered with 
water lilies, and very little use for bathing owing to the shallowness 
of the water and the depth of the mud. 


The month passed about as quickly as a normal week, in a 
hazy atmosphere of not very much work, except for a number of 
rehearsals for our own informal concerts. These generally included 
a lot of modern music, often by students there, and I remember 
one evening when three Hindemith sonatas were performed—those 
for flute and piano, trumpet and piano, and piano duet. Hindemith 
is much more played in Austria than in England, and by many is 
considered the most important of contemporary composers, 


After the course had ended, at the beginning of July, I went 
for a short visit to friends in Vienna, having first not only obtained 
a pass for the Russian zone, but one valid for the actual date on 
which I needed it, a detail ignored by the authorities to whom I 
had first applied. 


This was not really the best time for seeing the city. Musically 
there was nothing of interest, and the weather was very hot part 
of the time and very wet the rest. After Salzburg, it was rather a 
sad place, with great untidy ruins and heaps of rubble still sprawl- 
ing in the gaps in the rows of houses. A certain amount of patching 
up and rebuilding has taken place, but there is still a terrible lack 
of material and labour, and much of the damage has hardly been 
touched at all since it occurred. 


After a certain amount of strenuous sightseeing organised by 
my friends (how is it that foreigners seem to know such a lot about 
their own towns, whereas no Londoner that I have yet met has 
known more about London than was absolutely indispensable, 
generally comprising a few yards round various Underground 
stations and a few useful bus routes? )—after this, anyhow, I 
returned to Salzburg. Rehearsals for the Festival had already 
begun, and we set to work at once developing our ‘“‘ hinein- 
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schwindeln ’’ technique, that is, getting into rehearsals where we 
were not allowed. Our methods were many and varied and neces- 
sitated a thorough knowledge of back entrances, stage doors, door- 
keepers, etc., and a good deal of nerve. The excitement added 
greatly to the enjoyment. Once I even went so far as to join ina 
rehearsal of Verdi’s Requiem ; the only way of getting in was to 
saunter in with the choir, and as someone was giving out parts I 
obligingly took one and tried to look as though I belonged there. 
No-one seemed to notice. 


Orchestral rehearsals were often made easier by the extreme 
helpfulness of the one or two members of the Vienna Philharmonic 
that I knew. They were very ready to invite one in for the re- 
hearsals, and evidently enjoyed the fun of getting people in past 
the doorkeepers, whose business it was to prevent this. One even 
went so far as to get permission for me from Furtwangler himself, 
who happened to arrive at that moment. When we were not so 
lucky we simply had to rely on speed in sneaking through as the 
doorkeeper turned his back, or while he was busy stopping 
someone else. 

1 am afraid this will sound a very immoral way of proceeding, 
and I must therefore hasten to assure disapproving readers who 
have not yet even tried their luck at an Albert Hall rehearsal 
uninvited, that this was simply the normal routine for students. 
People who knew the right people got tickets for various rehearsals. 
We didn’t know the right people, so we didn’t bother with tickets. 
That was all. 

Of the actual performances it is unnecessary to say much, as 
most of them were broadcast to England anyhow. Those which 
impressed me most were ‘‘ The Magic Flute ’’ and “‘ Orpheus,’’ 
both of which were performed in the Felsenreitschule, a magnificent 
great courtyard cut into the rocky cliffs of the Ménchsberg, behind 
the Festspielhaus. I used to listen to these as I went home at night, 
from a narrow path up the Ménchsberg, directly above the Felsen- 
reitschule, where one could hear everything perfectly, while looking 
out over the dark spires and brilliant lights of the city far below. 
It was an incredible setting for the music. 


Of Salzburg itself I seem to have said very little. Anyhow, 
it is quite impossible to describe. It has to be seen to be believed. 
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THE GRADUATE COURSE 


By OonaGH CONNON 


N recent years people have become increasingly alphabet- 

minded. Often a conversation is interlarded with letters that 

convey little to the uninitiated. Not so at College ; the eloquent 
brevity of ‘‘ She’s doing G.R.”’ is at once comprehended as a neat 
combination of the epitaph and the obituary, implying, as it does, 
that the unfortunate under discussion will henceforth be absent from 
convivial coffee drinking in the cafeteria. 


The details and amenities of the course are set down in the 
friendly simplicity of the official booklet, so it merely remains for 
me to supply “‘ the personal angle.’’ Keyboard harmony is a form 
of mental agony that results in total paralysis of the fingers as soon 
as you are confronted by the chilly reality of the piano. At the 
beginning of the course you plunge into scale harmonisation and 
simple modulation with all the exuberance of ignorance, and after 
much floundering you thankfully find the diminished seventh, the 
ever-present help in time of trouble. A hasty revision having 
made good any deficiencies in your knowledge of form, you 
progress (sic) to improvisation and play your own minuets, gavottes 
and so on. For this you yourself need faith and hope, and your 
friends—charity. 


An elementary string class is provided for those who have so 
far been mindful of their family’s comfort and well-being. This 
weekly occurrence is a never-failing source of amusement for both 
participants and onlookers ; professional contortionists might learn 
a lot from these fiddlers. But there is the more serious side as well, 
for it is the big moment in the life of a Grade V pianist to bear 
away a copy of ‘‘ The Tiny Tot’s First Fiddle Book.”’ 


Friday is mainly devoted to aural training classes, one in which 
you yourself undergo the penitential exercise, and another in which 
you are shown how to conceal your distaste with an infectious 
enthusiasm. In private, it is permissible to discuss various branches 
of musical education with freedom, fluency and point, but in front 
of a class your tongue must be fettered and your language beyond 
reproach. One day each week you are unleashed upon some school 
for practice-teaching, and this is your chance to show what you 
have gained from your reading of psychology. Various schools of 
thought have arisen over the question of class management, but 
they mainly resolve into whether it is the class or the teacher who 
does all the work. A few practical hints: if you are a fanatical 
follower of the ‘‘ Keep ‘em interested ’’ school, you will rapidly 
develop symptoms of melancholia, aggravated by the tolerance 
awarded to your ‘‘ one man show.’’ Recognise the inevitable ; 
there is only one Danny Kaye. Or perhaps you are already a 
desperate disciple of the ‘‘ Keep ’em at it ’’ method, which has an 
exquisite simplicity: see that the class has more than enough to do, 
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R.C.M. STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


We were all thankful for the mildness of the weather during the Easter 
term, when an army of men was at work on the replacement of the College 
windows. Having removed them, there was a substantial wait before new 
frames were installed, during which time the College’s most remote corners 
were exposed to the London atmosphere and the Albert Hall noise effects. 
We now have windows that open, even if they do all have a notice asking 
us not to do so. 

The orchestra began work in earnest on rehearsals for the concert on 
March 11. This was given in the concert hall of Bedford College, in aid 
of the I.S.S. Student Relief Fund. The soloists were Rosalind Rowlands 
and Alan Loveday. The programmme included the aria ‘‘ Ah! fors ¢ 
lui ’’ from “‘ Traviata,’ the violin concerto by Tchaikovsky, and the second 
symphony by Brahms. The orchestra was conducted by Alexander Gibson, 
The concert was very successful and was warmly received. 

In College, the string section of the orchestra gave a concert on 
March 20 in the Concert Hall. After Mozart's Serenade, ‘‘ Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik "’ (IX.525), Mary Perks, with the orchestra, sang Handel's 
aria ‘‘ Lusinghe piu care.’’ The programme ended with two Elegiac 
Melodies by Grieg and the Serenade, Op. 11, by Dag Wiren. The con- 
ductor was Alexander Gibson. 

Another composers’ concert, again extremely well attended, was given 
on March 1 in the Donaldson Room. Although the programme could not 
be given as printed, owing to several illnesses, one hour's interesting and 
well performed music was heard. The programme was as follows: For a 
Babe Unborn (a cycle of nursery songs for soprano and piano), by Ian 
Copley ; Impression for string quartet, by Angus Watson ; three songs for 
baritone, by Eric Stevens; two songs for contralto and two songs for 
soprano, by David Barlow ; and a song cycle on the Nativity, by John 
Neill Lambert. 

A choral concert was given in the last week of term by the Polyphonic 
Group, conducted by John Matheson, which sang two Brahms’s motets, 
Op. 74; and by the singers, conducted by Alexander Gibson, who sang 
five of ‘‘ The Songs of Springtime,’’ by FE. J. Moeran, and the church 
cantata, ‘‘ Sleepers Wake,’’ by J. S. Bach. 

Many of us celebrated the first day of Spring by dancing to the music 
of the Baroque Four at the Chenil Galleries. During the interval a brilliant 
cabaret was given by members of College. The lyrics had been written 
by Joyce Grenfell and Michael Flanders and the music arranged and com- 
posed by Donald Swann, all of whom were able to be with us. We are 
most grateful to them and to the artists for their entertainment. On this 
gay note we ended the term. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN IN LONDON 


At the Bach Festival at the Albert Hall given by the Bach Choir and 
the Jacques Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Jacques, Margaret Ritchie, Leon 
Goossens and Dennis Brain took part in the B minor Mass, Peter Pears in 
the St. John Passion, and Mary Jarred, Eric Greene, Robert Irwin, William 
Parsons, Leon Goossens, Ambrose Gauntlett and Harvey Phillips in the 
St. Matthew Passion. At the Bach Festival at Oueen Mary Tall, James 
Whitehead played with the London String Trio on February 1, and Alan 
Loveday and Neville Marriner took part in a concert by the Morley College 
Choir conducted by Antony Hopkins on March 8. 

Sir Malcolm Sargent conducted the majority of the winter ‘' Proms,’’ 
and works included Vaughan Williams’s sixth symphony, Fantasia on a 
theme by Tallis. Flos Campi and The Wasps Overture ; Ireland’s piano con- 
certo and London Overture. and two movements from Holst’s Planets 
Suite. Collegiate soloists taking part were Cvril Smith, Alan Loveday, 
Cyril Preedv. Joan Alexander, Kendall Taylor, Thalben-Ball, Phyllis Sellick, 
Anthony Pini, Colin Horsley, Mary Jarred and John Hollingsworth, 
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On March 9 at the Albert Hall Britten's Spring Symphony was given 
by the L.P.O., conducted by Van Beinum, with Joan Cross and Peter 
Pears. Britten's ‘‘ Let’s Make an Opera! ‘’ has been running at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, conducted alternately by Trevor Harvey and Norman del 
Mar. Sir Thomas Beecham conducted the B.B.C. Orchestra at the Albert 
Hall on February 15, and the R.P.O. on March 1. Richard Austin con- 
ducted the Philharmonia Orchestra on February 28, Walter Goehr the 
N.P.O, on March 4, and George Weldon the L.S.O. on March 5. Sir Adrian 
Boult conducted the B.B.C. Orchestra on February 1 and March 22, and 
the L.S.O, on March 12, when Mewton Wood played Britten’s piano con- 
certo, He also conducted the B.B.C. Chorus and Orchestra in a perform- 
ance of the B minor Mass. Sir Malcolm Sargent conducted the Royal 
Choral Society on March 18, and on February 4 when Parry Jones and 
William Parsons sang. He conducted the L.S.O. on February 20, in the 
Henry Wood Birthday Concert on March 8, ‘‘ Hiawatha '"’ on March 27, 
and the B.B.C. Chorus and Orchestra on March 8, in which concert Holst’s 
“Hymn of Jesus '’ was performed and Dennis Noble sang. Cyril Smith 
and Phyllis Sellick played with the L.P.O. and Van Beinum on February 5, 
and with the same conductor and orchestra William Parsons sang in 
Beethoven's Mass in D on February 9. Eugene Goossens conducted the 
L.S.O, on February 12 and his oboe concerto was performed by his brother. 


Recitals were given by Frank Merrick and Jean Hamilton at the 
Wigmore Hall on February 21 and 18 respectively, and by Gwendoline 
McGill and Margaret Fleming at the Maude Goodman Studio on March 28. 
At the Chenil Galleries on March 22 there was a recital by Ruth Stanfield, 
Tessa Robbins and Bruno Schrecker, In the same hall members of the 
Boyd Neel Orchestra gave recitals on December 18 and February 2. At 
the South Place Sunday Concerts James Whitehead played with the 
Sturdy String Quartet on February 5, Fdederick Thurston with the 
Philharmonia Quartet on January 8, and the Amadeus Quartet on 
December 11 and February 12. At the Crosby Hall, on January 10, 24, 
and February 7, the Menges Quartet with Helen Just, Dennis Brain and 
James Merrett gave informal programmes of Schubert's chamber music, 
Sir George Dyson conducted the first complete London performance of 
“Quo Vadis '’ on January 28 at the Civic Hall, Croydon, in which Gordon 
Clinton took part, At the Central Hall on February 1 Walter Gochr con- 
ducted Tippett’s Symphony for Orchestra. The Jacques Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Harvey Phillips, gave the first performance of a ‘‘ Suite for 
Timothy '' by Pamela Harrison at the Wigmore Hall on January 11. At 
Queen Alexandra’s House on March 15 students gave an orchestral concert 
conducted by Rhoslyn Davies, in which Jean Carrol and Jacqueline Bower 
were the soloists. The Passion, according to St. Mark, by Charles Wood, 
was sung by the choir of St. John’s Wood Church, N.W.8, on March 26 
under the direction of Dr, Arthur Pritchard. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN ABROAD 


The Editor is very grateful to all those people who have sent an account of 
their recent activities for this number of the Magazine, but hopes to receive even 
more information for the next number. Please may it arrive not later than 
July 22nd. 


Mr. Norman Del Mar was guest conductor at the third Anglo-Turkish 
Music Festival held in Ankara from April 16 to 22. Richard Arnell was 
among the British composers represented. 


The Lemare String Orchestra, under Iris Lemare, played at Corby on 
January 6, at Cleckheaton, Dearne and Barnsley on February 5, 26 and 27 
respectively, and at Skipton and Richmond on March 19 and 21 respec- 
tively, | Programmes have included works or arrangements by Vaughan 
Williams, John Ireland, Gordon Jacob, Gordon Bryan and Eric Harrison, 
the last of whom has also appeared as solo pianist with the orchestra, 
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The Croydon String Players, under their founder and conductor, 
Blanche Mundlak, gave their first concert on March 10 at St. Peter's Hall, 
South Croydon, with Marie Wilson as solo violinist and a work by Britten 
in the programme. 

Dr. A. W. Bunney conducted the Tonbridge School Orchestral Society 
in a programme including Vaughan Williams’s Folk-Song Suite on March 18, 
the school choir in excerpts from Bach’s B minor Mass on April 2, and the 
Tonbridge Philharmonic Society in a choral programme (including Parry's 
““ Never Weather-Beaten Sail’’) on March 29, at which the MacNaghten 
String Quartet also played. 

Benjamin Angwin conducted performances of Parry’s ‘‘ Ode on St. 
Cecilia’s Day "’ with the Great Yarmouth Schools’ Musical Society on 
March 17 and “‘ Blest Pair of Sirens ’’ with the Grammar School Choir on 
March 27. Stanford’s ‘' Phaudrig Crohoore '’ found a place in his pro- 
gramme with the Great Yarmouth Musical Society on April 27. 


John Francis has been invited to arrange a series of ten chamber 
concerts at the Edinburgh Festival in commemoration of Bach's bi-cen- 
tenary. Besides including ‘‘ The Musical Offering,’’ the programme on 
September 6 will bring forward a flute concerto in G by Frederick the Great. 


Norman Demuth’s latest ballet, ‘‘ La Débutante,’’ received its first 
performance at the Royal Flemish Opera in Antwerp on February 14. 
Excerpts from another ballet, ‘‘ Le Bal des Vanités,’’ were performed, also 
for the first time, on the Radio from Brussels by the Grand Orchestre 
Symphonique. His music for Moliére’s ‘‘ Le Misanthrope "’ received three 
performances in the B.B.C. Third Programme in March and April. 

David Parkhouse, now attached to the No. 8 Regional Band of the 
R.A.F. in Germany, has played piano concertos by Beethoven and 
Rachmaninoy at Buckebung, Sundern, Hamburg and Luneburg during the 
last six months, and has also given piano recitals at Bad Eilsen, Huis-der- 
Huide (Holland), Gutensloh and Sundern. 


Thelma Dandridge played at the I.S.M. meeting at Canterbury on 
February 4. 

Lance Hardy has now resigned from the position of Musical Director 
of Geelong Grammar School, Corio, and is at ‘‘ All Saints’ ’' Church of 
England, St. Kilda, Victoria, Australia. 


Una Badcock is teaching piano and harmony at Epworth High School, 
Pietermaritzburg, Natal, South Africa, and also playing the violin in the 
city orchestra, 

Miss Barbara Kerridge (Mrs. Angus Tattersall) has joined the piano 
staff of the Rhodesian College of Music, 

Dr. Vaughan Williams has written a new cantata for women's voices, 
‘Folk Songs of the Four Seasons,’’ which will be sung by selected 
Women’s Institute Choirs, accompanied by the London Symphony 
Orchestra and conducted by Sir Adrian Boult, at the National Festival at 
the Albert Hall on June 15. 

Maria Donska and Antony Hopkins are among the teachers at the 
Summer School of Music at Bryanston, which will be held this year from 
August 12 to September 2. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


The following poetry prizes are offered by the Arts Council of Great 
Britain in connection with the Festival of Britain, 1951:— 
(a) A prize of £500 for a single poem in English of not less than 
300 lines ; and 
(b) Prizes totalling £600 divisible by the Judges among not more than 
twelve poets for a collection of between six and twelve short 
poems in English, no single poem to exceed 50 lines in length, 
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There is no limitation of subject and prizes are open to citizens of the 
British Commonwealth and the Irish Republic. Entries should be sent to 
the Arts Council of Great Britain, 4, St. James’s Square, S.W.1, not later 
than December 81, 1950. 

A national collection of the classics of British music, to be called 
‘‘ Musica Britannica,’’ will be published under the auspices of the Royal 
Musical Association with the support of the Arts Council of Great Britain 
to mark the occasion of the Festival of Brifain, 1951. The first three 
volumes of the series (planned to extend to over thirty volumes) will be 
the Mulliner Book (a unique collection of early Tudor keyboard music), 
Shirley's Masque ‘‘ Cupid and Death ’’ with music by Matthew Locke and 
Christopher Gibbons, and Arne’s music to Milton’s ‘‘ Comus.’’ 

Holders of the G.R.S.M. Diploma are now entitled to wear Academic 
Dress, consisting of a Teacher's Gown, a Hood in scarlet and blue, and 
an Academic Cap. These may be obtained from Messrs. W. Northam, Robe 
Makers, 1 and 2, Star Yard, Carey Street, Strand, London, W.C.2, at the 
following prices: Gown, £5 5s. ; Hood, £2 12s. 6d. ; Cap, £1 11s. 6d. 


R.C.M. COMPETITION 


As a preliminary to the celebrations marking the 200th anniversary 
of Johann Sebastian Bach's arrival in Elysium, a_ special showing of 
Disney's film ‘‘ Fantasia ’’ was arranged in the film theatre there, the dis- 
tinguished audience including no less a person than Johann Sebastian 
himself. Wilhelm Friedemann Bach was prevented from attending by a 
serious ‘‘ hang-over ''; in about 500 words write the letter which might 
have reached him from his father a few days later, describing the event. 
The winning letter will be published in the October number of the Magazine. 


R.C.M. CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


The first correct solution of the R.C.M. Crossword set by Mr. Eric 
Harrison in the October, 1949, number of the Magazine was received from 
Miss tain Lovell, 51, Palmer Avenue, Cheam, Surrey, who will receive a 
book token for 10s. 6d 


MARRIAGE 


MorrisoN—Dymoke Wuurre. On August 27, 1948, Allan Brnce 
Morrison to Valerie Dymoke White, 


BIRTHS 

Brake. On November 16, 1949, to Maureen (née Moore) and Leonard 
Blake, of Malvern, a daughter (Eleanor Margaret). 

Cray. On December 13, 1949, to Doreen (née Hogarth) and R. H. 
Clay, a daughter (Christine), 

Davis. On January 26, to April (née Cantelo) and Colin Davis, a 
daughter, 

Morrison. On June 25, 1949, to Valerie (née Dymoke White) and 
Allan Bruce Morrison, a daughter (Elizabeth Grace Dymoke). 


OBITUARY 


THE REV. J. O. HANNAY, M.A., D.Litt. 
FEBRUARY 2, 1950 


Many Collegians feel a very real sense of loss in the death of the Rev. 
Dr. Hannay, Vicar for close on sixteen years of Holy Trinity Church, 
Prince Consort Road, the Parish Church of the College. 
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In addition to his many activities both in and out of his parish, he 
found time to take a lively interest in our students and in the students 
of the other colleges and schools in the parish. His informative and enter- 
taining lecture to the members of the R.C.M. Union will be remembered 
by those who were fortunate enough to be present on that occasion. He 
was a representative of the College on the Council of Queen Alexandra's 
House. It was difficult to believe that he was in his 85th year, for, until 
within a short time of his death, he was so full of energy and exuberant 
spirits. 

He was no great lover of music ; indeed, more than once he told the 
present writer that it would be his idea of misery to be compelled to sit 
through a concert! He had, however, an uncanny sense of what was 
worth while in connection with church music and was es ecially intolerant 
of hymns with mawkish words and tunes; he confided to me that he 
judged the length of an anthem and his enjoyment of it by looking at the 
price on the copy! However, he was always very appreciative and never 
interfered in the musical arrangements of the church services—truly an 
ideal Vicar for any organist! 

It has been said of him that he was the big, very able, warm-hearted 
brother alike of the young and of older people in whose joys and sorrows 
he shared. His novels under the pseudonym of ‘' George A. Birmingham "’ 
number about forty, and besides these he wrote some serious theological 
works. He will long be remembered, especially by those who had the 
privilege of his friendship and wise counsel. An outstanding personality 
has indeed been lost to us. 

STANLEY Stupbs, 


REVIEWS 


THE OXFORD HARMONY . Volume Il. By H. K. Andrews. Oxford 
University Press. lbs. 


HARMONY. By Walter Piston. Victor Gollancz, Ltd. 16s, 
COUNTERPOINT. By Walter Piston. Victor Gollancz, Ltd. 19s. 6d. 


Criticism of music and books in the R.C.M. Magazine is normally 
confined to the publications of old Collegians, but in view of the interest, 
both to teachers and students, of Professor Piston’s books and, also for 
purposes of comparison, it was thought fitting to include them in this 
review. 

The study of theory, or, in other words, of the language of music, 
has always been recognised as being an essential part of the training of 
the practical musician, no matter whether he or she is destined to become 
a specialist or a general practitioner. Yet it must be confessed that many 
students do not realise the necessity of gaining a working knowledge of 
the materials used by the composers whose music they are going to 
peer) teach, or talk about. There would appear to be two main reasons 
or this misconception, and they are both worthy of careful consideration, 
especially on the part of those whose business it is to deal with the teaching 
of this branch of the art. 

Firstly, we should notice the mental outlook of the young musician, 
and it must be examined with sympathy because it presents a real problem 
to both teacher and student. With the exception of the very few who 
have an innate urge towards composition or musicology, the whole of the 
musical faculties usually find their first and congenial form of expression 
in the actual playing of music. In these days of fierce competition, when 
the standard of performance is so high, it is only to be expected that the 
young person desirous of entering the arena should wish to devote the 
maximum amount of time possible to practise of the chosen instrument, 
What is often not understood is that a period of general training, in the 
widest sense, lasting at least two or three years, yields untold benefit in the 
future, and is absolutely essential as a preparation for the development 
of a mature, sensitive, and intelligent style of performance. When it is 
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also realised that many who set out to perform must ultimately become 
teachers, the need for this general background is even more obvious. 

Let us then suppose that we have secured from our students some 
measure of agreement as to the importance of the study of theory within 
the framework of their general musical training. We now come to the 
second reason for the dislike of this branch of their studies which is so 
often shown by really intelligent pupils. This dislike is generally due to 
the tendency of teachers and textbooks to isolate theory from practice. 
The study of harmony is presented as a succession of purely abstract 
chords and rules, and mastery of these leads towards the writing of a 
kind of hymn tune of which the musical taste grows successively worse as 
more chromatic chords are added to the harmonic vocabulary. Counter- 
point becomes a non-rhythmic, phraseless, dreary succession of notes. 
sounding unutterably boring when played upon the keyboard. 

The foremost teachers of theory, both in this country and abroad, 
have seen the necessity for an improvement in the method of presentation 
of the subject, and in their own textbooks have endeavoured to introduce 
life and musicianship into this valley of dry bones. Sir Percy Buck, in 
his ‘‘ Unfigured Harmony ‘’ (1911), set a new standard of taste in the 
quality of the exercises included for the student to work. ‘‘ The Evolution 
of Harmony "’ (1914) by Dr. C. H. Kitson is notable for the chapters on 
the ecclesiastical modes and the modern scalic system and differentiation 
of style as exemplified in writing for the pianoforte, organ and strings. 
The setting of words and elementary principles of form are also given full 
attention. ‘' Melody and Harmony "' (1920) by Stewart Macpherson in- 
cludes valuable quotations from the works of composers of the use of the 
chordal resource under discussion, and also has a number of easy exercises 
in pianoforte style which can be prepared and worked by the pupil at the 
keyboard, a vital point in the development of quick thinking and practical 
musicianship. Amongst other forward-looking works of recent years must 
he mentioned ‘‘ Counterpoint and Harmony '' (1987) by Sir Edward 
Bairstow, suitable for candidates preparing for university degrees, and 
 Musicianship for Students '' (1910), under the general editorship of Sir 
George Dyson, ® very concise volume, in which Benjamin Dale deals with 
harmony, Dr. Gordon Jacob with counterpoint, and direct work at the 
keyboard is given an excellent treatment by Hugo Anson. 

One of the main achievements of Dr. R. O. Morris was his authorita- 
tive treatise ‘‘ Contrapuntal Technique in the Sixteenth Century,’’ in 
which the actual compositions of Palestrina and his contemporaries form 
the basis of study, rather than the rules which successive generations of 
theorists have formulated under the name of Strict Counterpoint. The 
examination of the way in which composers used their material is now 
recognised as the only logical approach to the study of theory, and it is 
the method adopted in the three textbooks listed above. 

Volume II of the Oxford Harmony is concerned with the development 
of chromatic resource from the sixteenth century to the beginning of the 
twentieth, Dr. Morris having dealt with diatonic harmony in Volume I. 
The book falls into two sections, theoretical and practical. In the first 
part, chromatic chords are treated very fully, and in each case the historical 
approach is used, for instance the examples quoted in dealing with the 
supertonic chromatic chord range from J. Handl to Vaughan Williams. 
Whether used as a basis for lectures, individual lessons, or private studies, 
Dr, Andrews has here provided a wealth of interesting and absorbing 
material, and the general handling of the subject is so logical and convinc- 
ing as to form the best treatise yet discovered by the present writer. 


The second part is concerned with the technique of writing for various 
instruments and ensembles. Work for strings receives especial considera- 
tion, the very important questions of bowing and characteristic string 
figuration are given detailed attention, whilst the chapter on pianoforte 
accompaniment should help to clear up most of the difficulties commonly 
met with by the student. The author includes a set of fifteen ‘ papers "’ 
ranging over a wide variety of questions, of which all are inherently musical 
in outlook. 
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As we pass to the consideration of Professor Piston’s ‘‘ Harmony,”’ 
we may observe one important point of difference between the two text- 
books. Dr. Andrews does not include the customary exercises at the end 
of each chapter on the specific use of each chromatic chord, but is con- 
cerned only with the unfolding of the complete scheme of classical 
chromatic resource, the ultimate emphasis being laid on the applied use 
of the material studied. Professor Piston insists ‘‘ that the prime object 
is the study of harmonic practice rather than of idiomatic instrumental 
writing." Whilst, therefore, he quotes many examples taken from actual 
compositions, each chapter concludes with the customary type of harmony 
exercise calculated to confirm the elementary usage of the resource under 
discussion. Special stress is laid upon the questions of harmonic rhythm, 
the harmonic structure of the phrase, and the student is encouraged to 
write original examples, illustrating the particular points he has just 
studied. As the book deals with both diatonic and chromatic harmony, it 
may be said to provide a thorough grounding in elementary resource, and 
the teacher could use many of the exercises as an approach to the more 
difficult applied questions in the Oxford Harmony. 

It is refreshing to find when opening Professor Piston'’s ‘' Counter- 
point '’ that it looks like a book on music and not mathematics. The 
principles it teaches are based upon the technique of Bach, whose style has 
been regarded by most composers, including those of our own time, as a 
model of contrapuntal technique. There are many musical illustrations 
most neatly drawn by Mario Carmosino and very clearly printed, and the 
exercises at the end of each chapter are musical and stimulative to the 
student’s inventive powers. 

Now that textbooks of the quality and interest of the above are avail- 
able to both teacher and student, there is every facility for making the 
study of theory lively and vital. A final point to be advocated is that the 
aural side of this work is of extreme importance. All musical examples 
and completed exercises must be played and listened to with pin-point 
care and attention. Only in this way can full advantage be gained from 
these studies, which are not concerned with a dead language, but with one 
that is re-vitalised only when it is translated into terms of sound. 


Lioyp WeEnspER. 


OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY (A Ring of Nursery Rhymes New 
and Old). By Thomas Wood. Set for S.A.T.B, unaccompanied. 
Stainer & Bell. 6s. 

In this set of tales for the young of all ages, the traditional rhymes 
and tunes are happily blended with those provided by the composer. ‘The 
result is a witty work, interesting to sing, entertaining to hear and lasting 
about 30 minutes. 

It takes its name from the first nursery rhyme, the other eleven follow- 
ing without a break, with a return, right at the end, of the title tune, this 
time whistled. Such a succession in less skilful hands could be scrappy, 
but the composer's resourceful technique has devised a well-ordered key 
distribution, purposeful expression and varied treatment generally. One 
very striking effect occurs in ‘‘ Oranges and Lemons ’’ (No. 12), where the 
harmonic colouring caused by the ‘’ divisi’’ of voices gives a continuous 
and most characteristic bell-humming sound. Otherwise the voices rarely 
divide, and where the music tends to be a little difficult an alternative is 
given, simplifying, yet not seriously impairing, the original. In spite of 
some “‘ check points ’’ the problem of keeping the pitch is considerable, 
but for a capable choir this would be one of the fascinating features of 
performance. 

Harry Stupps. 


OVERTURE FOR A MASQUE. By E. J. Moeran. Joseph Williams. 5s. 


This work was composed in 1944 for E.N.S.A. and was performed a 
good deal to the troops. It is well scored for full orchestra and has all 
the essentials of a good overture, rhythmic vitality and contrast, with 
sonorous themes for horns and exciting fanfares for brass. The composer 
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has assimilated the folk-tune element for which he has a predilection so 
that it is a completely unself-conscious part of his style. There are one 
or two faint reminiscences of Gilbert and Sullivan, but the total impression 
is of a vigorous, easily comprehensible and really musical curtain-raiser. 
Duration: 10 minutes. 


THE HAUNTED PLACE. For String Orchestra. By David Moule 

Evans, Joseph Williams. 5s. 

The orchestra is divided throughout for more mysterious effect, which 
is assisted chiefly through frequent tremolos and rubatos. The idiom 
is not highly individual, though the music appears to be well laid out for 
strings, with some impressive cello passages. Duration: 4 minutes. 


JUBILATE DEO. Vor Organ. By Henry G. Ley. Oxford Universtiy 
Press, 3s. 
A majestic postlude with quieter middle section and moderately easy. 


THE LAKE OF INNISFREE. By Henry G. Lee. Oxford University 
Press. 3s. 
An unpretentious song for a moderately ranged voice (D to F sharp). 
It is elegantly written in what one might call a ‘' Middle English "' style, 
sensitive and simple in expression, 


IDYLL. Vor Violin and Piano. By Robin Milford. Augener. 3s. 


This piece would lie well under the hands of a good violinist. The 
accompaniment is more difficult than the violin part, and requires sympa- 
thetic handling. There is considerable variety of both key and mood 
changes, and the idyll becomes more passionate than peaceful towards the 
end, Incidentally, the violin pizzicato is used unconvincingly for three 
bars in the middle, but, on the whole, the work is as cohesive as this type 
of fantasia can be. 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN C MINOR. For Piano. By Havergal Brian. 
Augener. 3s. 


DOUBLE FUGUE. By Havergal Brian. Augener. ds. 


The prelude is based on a sort of César Franck chorale which is at 
first introduced in arpeggio form, culminating in a bare chordal statement. 
From this chorale is derived the fugue subject, and the music becomes 
more difficult as the fugue pursues its relentless way, regardless of asperities, 
to a final reiteration of the chorale. 

If anyone is brave enough to tackle the Double Fugue, with all its 
difficulties, I would like to know whether they feel that their trouble had 
been worth while. The music spends a good deal of its time on three and 
four staves and goes through the whole gamut of fugal devices. 


THE SORROWS OF WERTHER. Part Song. By Helen Boyd Beckett. 
Weekes. T.T.B.B. 5d. 


The title belies the humorous content of this song. It would be valu- 
able for an R.C.M. Union ‘‘ At Home,"’ or as a light and slight item in 
a male voice programme. 

NORMAN HEarn. 


NEW STUDENTS—MIDSUMMER TERM, 1950 


Burnett, R. L. (Godstone) IXent, K. J. (London). 
Duffield, J. M. (Liverpool) Willheim, E. G. (London). 
Ennever, Norma F. (Jamaica) Woodburn, A. McH. (New Milns) 


RE-ENTRIES—MIDSUMMER TERM, 1950 


Brodetsky, Adele (London) Lyon, Joyce E. (Bedford) 
Hawkins, F. V. (London) Newland, B. K. (London). 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS—1950 


The Director has approved the following awards, to take effect from 
September, 1950:— 


MAJOR SCHOLARSHIPS 


Jocelyn Hatfield 

John Sanders 

Barbara Bonnor (Portsmouth Scholarship) 
Josephine Brennell (Berkshire Scholarship 
Eric Garrett (Yorkshire Scholarship) 
Frances Wilkes (Shropshire Scholarship) 


FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS 


Anne Ashenhurst 
Roger Birnsting] 
Dorothy Browning 
Catherine Cassal 
John Duffield 
Susan Hall 

John Harper 
Anthony Jennings 
Douglas Johnson 
Adele Karp 
Daniel Maddocks 


Greg 

Clementi 

Lyell Taylor 
Heriot Thomson 
Grove 

Holmes ees 
Ashton-Jonson 
Dent 

Woltmann 

Gibbs 

Reid 

Astor 

Astor 

Astor A ass 
Wodehouse Fund 


Alan Morris 
Robert Noble 
Caroline Scott 
Juliet Stearns 
Rosemary Thomas 
Lesley White 
Ernest Willheim 
Margaret Williams 
Andrew Woodburn 
Delia Woolford 


EXHIBITIONS 


Judith Gabriel 
Barbara [art 
John Barnett 
Jill Hayward 
Christine Mather 
Anne Morehead 
Mary Wilson 


Regis Plantevin 


Eric Sargon 
Moureen Melvin 
Johanna Bridges 
Thomas Rajna 


Section I, 


Srerron II. 


Ssction III, 
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A.R.C.M. EXAMINATION 
APRIL, 1950 


The following are the names of the successful candidates :— 


Arterton, Monica Mary 
*Ascher, Ruth 

Ashworth, Edwin Kershaw 
Bach, Carmen Wilhelmina 
Barrell, Joyce Mamie 
Berry, Myra 

Bishop, Patricia Mary 
BIAcKGOEh, George Thomson 
Burridge, Joyce 

“Carroll, Patricia Winifred 
Colman, Gordon Maris 
Dibdin, Joanna M. 
Emlyn-Jones, Valerie Mary 
Greene, Diana Patricia Cherry 
Grinsted, Vera May 
Hartman, Pamela Cecelia 
Hopkins, Lesly Marion 
Humphreys, Eleanor 

Jones, Sheila Mary 

Kanade, Chandrika M. 
Lesslie, Elspeth Myra Maule 


PrANorortTeE (Teaching)— 
Allpress, Gillian Margaret Franc 
Bailey, Leon 
Ball, Valerie Margaret 
Bath, Molly Noreen 
Black, Marcus 
*Bradley, Victor Clarence 
Bridges, Johanna Dalbiac 
Brown, Nora Ellen 
Burton, Thomas Fawcett 
Canning, Patricia Cynthia 
Cook, Derek Alban 
*Cook, John 
Cooper, Ellen Verna 
Cotes, Celia Marguerite 
Duff, Margaret Macrae 
Elliott, Martha Sara 
*Ieminton, Ann 
Ewing, Henry George 
Farren, Robert James 
Gaddarn, William James 
Gilfillan, Elizabeth Margaret 
Green, Margaret Ethel 
Gregson, Lorna Mary 

*Grier, James 
Griffiths, Richard Walter Bryan 
Hart, Mary Edwina Amy Skyrme 
Higgins, Alfred Henry 
Hunt, Mary Lilian 
Hunter, Andrew 


*Horton, Dorothy 


Pranorortr (Performing)— 


Lewis, Miriam Marie 

*Lewis, Valma June 
M’Kenzie-Hall, Miriel Margaret 
MacLeod, Rosalie 

Murray, Patricia 

Notman, Christine Alison 
Ogston, Olive Margaret 
Oldfield, Dorothy Ann 

Pyne, Harold Richard 
Richardson, George Raymond 
Richmond, Eileen Stella 
Riley, Margaret 

Saxon, Elizabeth Bridget Penelope 
Sillis, Dorothy Edna 

Sinclair, Muriel 

*Tremain, Albert Ronald 
Tryon, Valerie Ann 

Vincent, Henry 

Weeks, Monica Clarice 

Wilson, Margaret Patricia 


Inglefield, Marian Esmé 
Irwin, Jean Monica 
Jeffrey, Marion Laird 
Juniper, Rosemary Georgina 
Keen, Sheila Dorothy 
McMullen, Elli 

McPherson, Anne Kilgour 
McWilliam, Margaret Betty 
Milne, Avis Elsie Jean 
Morgan, James Swan 
Payne, Douglas 

Perkins, David Hubert 
Plevey, Christine Ruth 
Quin, Marie Elizabeth 
Robbins, Jean Carolyn 
*Robertson, Roderick Alexander 
Rose, Carol Helen 

Scholl, Elsie Grace 

Slater, Frances Mary 
Smith, Geoffrey Heald 
Southam, Stella 

Stantiall, Rita Catharine 
Thom, Fleur Georgina Jean 
Timbury, Leonard Charles 
Toovey, Michael Henry 
West, Beryl May 

Williams, Charis 

Wright, Margaret Hester 
Wynn, Margaret Alice 


PIANOFORTE (Accompaniment)— 
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Section IV. ORGAN (Performing)— 


Cox, Deryck H 


. Pengelley, Joan 
Ingate, David Walter Garwood 


SecTION V. STRINGED INSTRUMENTS (Performing)— 
Violin— 
Craig, Doris Pauline Barnard Lillis, David 
Viola— 
Smith, Isabel Patricia 
Violoncello— 
Ryan, Jennifer Jane 


Secrion VI. STRINGED INSTRUMENTS (Teaching)— 


Violin— 
Bicknell, Margaret Capener, Marion Margaret 
Brown, William Neale, Winifred M. 
Viola— 


Watson, Violet Constance 


Violoncello— 
Lee, Rosemary Anne Reynolds, Helen Brady 


Section VIII. Winp INSTRUMENTS (Performing)— 


Flute— 

Farleigh, Mary *Rodd, Beryl Thekla 
Clarinet— 

Fuest, John *Moore, Ronald Gresham 


Hyams, Derek Jules 


Trombone— 
*Milbank, Anthony Frederick 


Section IX. Sinoinc (Performing)— 


Caldow, Margaret Pollock Roux, Margaret 
Holly, Bery] Edith Scott, Agnes Henrictta 
Ross, Mona Athalie Urquhart, Agnes Marion Florence 


SecTION X. SINGING (Teaching)— 


Leonard, Henry Gordon 


Section XIII. ScHoort Music (Teaching)— 


Battley, John Harold Shaw, Ernest Victor 
*Echezona, William Wilberforce Skelton, David William 

Chukudinka Taylor, A. David 
Mead, Raymond Richard 


Section XV. MILITARY BANDMASTERSHIP— 


Baker, John 


* Pass in Optional Harmony. 
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COLLEGE CONCERTS 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 4 (Chamber) 


BIBLICATISONGS B00 kes ings s anny Teme yee oye, sts: es «= Drake 

(a) Clouds and darkness are round about Him 
(b) Lord, Thou art my refuge and my shield 
(c) Hear my prayer, O Lord, my God! 
(d) God is my shepherd 
(e) I will sing new songs of gladness 

ALrrep Hattert, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 

Accompanist—Grorrrey Laycock, A.R.C.M. 


THREE PAGANINI STUDIES for Piano |. ¥ oi) et EBS! Seo!) cx weet LAGeh 
(a) No, 2 in B flat major (‘‘ Les Gammes "’) 
(b) No. 6 in E major ("' La Chasse ") 
(c) No. 3 in G sharp minor (“La Campanella "’) 
Eric WARLEY, A-R.C.M. 


SONGS |, , (a) Nachtigall , j ) 
(b) Minnelied Pa aor a eee Brahms 
(c) Stindchen } 
(d) Liebesbotschaft ) 
(e) Friblingstraum oo Oy ey Schubert 
(f) Der Atlas ) 


ALrreD HALLETT, 4.R.¢.M. (Scholar) 
Accompanist-Grorrrey LAYCOCK, A-R.C.M. 


PIANO TRIO in B flat major, Op, 99 " Schubert 


ZONIA LAZAROWICH, ARCOM. (Associated Board Scholar—Canada) 
ELerrirros Parastravrou (Greece) 
JUAN SAMUEL, AJR.C.M. (Roumania) 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 11 (Chamber) 


ORGAN SOLO Three Fugues on the name BA.C H ss ws .. Schumann 
J. S. Bevan Baker (Scholar) 


SONATINA for Viola and Piano si ‘ é : Gordon Jacob 
Tsankt, SMITH, ARCOM MAUREEN HILLSDON, A.R.C.Mf, 


SONGS 5 At (a) Les fontaines 

(b) D'une prison aa r,-W 

(c) Quand je fus pris au pavillon . ; 1 ... Reynaldo-Hahn 

(d) Le souvenir d’avoir chanté . | 

(c) Le printemps on iv 
Duncan Ronertson 
Accompanist—Ltone. ForspykKe 


PIANO SOLO ‘a Prelude, Chorale and Fugue = nee César Franck 
AupDREY HAYWARD, A.R.C.M. 
STRING QUARTET in G major, K.887 es : a6 a qe oe OP! 
JACQUELINE Warp, A.R.c.M0 (Scholar) Gituian Bastwoop (Scholar) 
JASMINE KARASAWA Maureen Lovett (Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18 (Chamber) 


CHACONNE for Violin and Piano ... ¢ ius ae ne as .. Vitali.Charlier 
DonaLp STURTIVANT 
Atex GIBson, A.R.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 


SONATA for Cello and Piano in E minor, Op. 88 ... aris a4 Soe as aie Brahms 
Jennirer Ryan (Scholar) Mary Leg, 4.R.¢.M. (Scholar) 

FIVE PRELUDES for Piano .. ‘ch, newline Seth, es alle 7 ... Debussy 
(a) Danseuses de Delphes ... oe \ 
(b) Minstrels : ‘ ies xo. op (from Book I) 
(c) Ce qu’a vu le vent d’Ouest ... J 
(d) Bruyéres a wa a < 
(e) La puerta del vin sit } ap “ir. (from Book IT) 


AupREY JAMSON, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 


QUINTET for Clarinet and Strings = é ais ak abs dee Se Mozart 
Betty Bowen, A-R.C.M. Bripcer McKrown Betty Mace 
Bernapins Woop (New Zealand) Gtesna THOMAS 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25 (Chamber) 


SONATA for Flute, Oboe and Piano .. : 5 ies 5 ae Ke $e a. Loeillet 
Coun CURD, A.R.C.M. JouN Barnett, A.R.c.M. (Bxhibitioner) 
Ursuta CLuttersuck (Exhibitioner) 

SONATA for Violin and Piano in A major k RS xt wi .. Brahms 
Jacquetine WARD, a.R.c.M. (Scholar) ANN BROOMHEAD, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 
CANTATA No. 160: “I know that my Redeemer liveth"... ike Loni c ACG A RIOR: 

Tenor : : . GERALD ENGLISH 

Violin : Tessa Rosstns, 4.R.¢.M. (Scholar) 

Cello oe a : ENNIFER RYAN (Scholar) 

Bassoon F ; VENDY ROBINSON, A.R.C.M. 

Continuo Dents VAUGHAN, A.R.C.M. (Scholar—Australia) 
OCTET for Clarinet, Bassoon, Hom and string quintet ... av se Howard Ferguson 

Clarinet SteruHen Trier (Scholar) 

Bassoon 5 WENDY ROBINSON, A.R.C.M. 

Hom : Ronert MOLCHER 

Violins ‘ : JACQUELINE WARD, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 


JACQUELINE BOWER, A.R.C.M. 
(Associated Board Scholar) 


Viola . Bernapine Woop, a.r.c.at. (New Zealand) 
Cello : BRUNO ScuRecKER (Scholar) 
D. Bass JutieT CUNNINGHAM, A.R.CM, 


The Harpsichord was kindly lent by Mr, T. R. Goff 
TUESDAY. JANUARY 31 (Second Orchestra) 


OVERTURE : ow . Fidelio |. i : x1) ie ... Beasthoven 
SYMPHONIE ESPAGNOLE for Violin and Orchestra . “ee aie ia cat .. Lalo 
Dents Brown (Associated Board Scholar—Jamaica) 

SYMPHONY No. 8 in F major i“ er tr .. Beethoven 


Conductor—GroRGE STRATTON 
Leader of the Orchestra—HELin SILVERMAN 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 1 (Chamber) 


PASTORALE AND HARLEQUINADE for Flute, Oboe and Piano . ..  Enugene Goossens 
Mary Fareicu PATRICIA STAMMERS, A.R.C.M. (Exhibitioner) 
DAPHNE JACKSON, A.R.C.M. 
CELLO SOLOS ... os (a) Waldesruhe Dvorak 
(b) The fountain Davidoff 


Maureen Lovet. (Scholar) 
Accompanist—DIANA FORD, A.ROM (Scholar) 


PWELVE SONGS from “ Die Schone Miillerin ”’ ; ; a Schubert 
(a) Das Wandern (g) Ungeduld 
(b) Wohin (h) Morgengruss 
(c) Halt G) Der Jiger 
(d) Danksagung an den Bach 4) Eifersucht und Stolz 
(e) Am Feierabend (k) Thriinenregen 
(f) Der Neugierige (1) Mein 


Leste ANDREWS, 4.R.¢.M. (Scholar-—-New Zealand) 
Accompanist—RHOSLYN Davies (Scholar) 


PIANO SONATA in A minor, Op. 164 st ’ on at an ve Schubert 
Fericrry COZENS, A4.R.C.M 
STRING QUARTET in F major, Op. 18, No. 1 , AY .. Beethoven 


Baruara Lyte (Associated Board Scholar) 
Brix. Low (Associated Board Scholar—Singapore) 
Maroarer Masor (Scholar) 

Ata Carus-WILSON (Associated Board Scholar) 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 8 (Chamber) 


MINIATURE SUITE for Flute and Piano . P } lan Copley (Student) 
CoLin CURD, AJUCM. 
Accompanist—Grorrrey LAYCOCK, A.R.C.M, 


SONATA for Cello and Piano in A major, Op. 69 ... A sa A TL, ... Beethoven 
Wirrep Simenauer (New Zealand) EMILy MAIR, A.R.C.M. 
“GASPARD DE LA NUIT,” for Piano .. ete ay LR ne CT) ... Ravel 
MALINEE JAYASINGHE-PERIS, A.R.C.M. (Associated Board Scholar—Ceylon) 
TRIO for Piano, Violin and Cello in B major, Op. 8 ... i Brahms 


RutH STaNFietp (Associated Board Scholar) 
Tessa Rospins, s.R.c-M. (Scholar) 
Bruno ScHRECKER (Scholar) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 9 (First Orchestra) 
PIANO CONCERTO No. 1 in D minor va = a Brahms 
LAMAR CROWSON, A.R.C.s. (America) 


CONCERTO for Orchestra ; add Bartok 
Conductor—RicHarp AUSTIN 
Leader of the Orchestra—Denis Brown (Associated Board Scholar—Jamaica) 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 15 (Chamber) 


ORGAN SOLO ... _ Introduction and Passacaglia (Sonata No. 8) Rheinberger 
MICHAPL BURTON, A.RLCM. 


SONATA for Violin and Piano in A major, K.526 Mozart 
GILLIAN EASTWOOD, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 
Hanotp Rien, Ro. (Associated Board Scholar) 


THREE PIECHS for two Pianos: (a) Hardanger - Arnold Bax 
{b) Prelude York Bowen 
(ce) Buttermilk Point Joan Trimble 


EEveLyN Teece HuGues (Scholar) 
MARIEGOLD PICKERILL, A-R.c.M. (Scholar) 


QUINTET for Piano and Strings in A major : ss Dvorak 
ANN Broomittap, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 
JAcguetine Bower, a.r.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 
Denis Brown (Associated Board Scholar—Jamaica) 
JASMINE KARASAWA Heten ReyNnoips 


WBDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 22 (Chamber) 


PIANO SONATA No. 4 : .. Arnold Bax 
BRenva GLENISTER, A.R.CM. 


TWO ARIAS .., (a) Porgi amor (‘' Figaro "') 
(b) Zeffiretti lusinghieri (‘‘ Idomeneo "’) } a. Mozart 
KATHLEEN WEST, A.R.C.M. 
Accompanist-AUDREY JaAMSON, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 


OCTET, Op, 106 ; , ‘ “a Rr .. Schubert 
Clarinet BERNARD IZEN, A.R.C.M. 
Bassoon ' WENDY ROBINSON, A.R.C.M. 
Horn Robert Motcuer (Scholar) 
Violins ‘ : GILLIAN Eastwoop, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 
GRANVILLE Morris (Scholar) 
Viola MarGaret Mayor (Scholar) 
Cello : ELEFTHERIOS Papastavro (Greece) 
D. Bass 3 Maurick Neat 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1 (Chamber) 
ORGAN SOLOS ... (a) Allegro risoluto ) 


(b) Salix + (Plymouth Suite "') «.. Percy Whitlock 
(c) Toceata ) 
BRIAN TayLor (Scholar) 
SONATA for Viola and Piano |. 7 aes = ati .. Arnold Bax 


“JASMINE Karasawa 
MALINER JAYASINGHE-PERIS, A.R.C.M. (Associated Board Scholar—Ceylon) 


SONG CYCLE...“ Frauen-Liebe und Leben,” for Contralto and Piano ... Schuman 
(a) Seit ich in gesehen 
(b) Er, der Herrlichste von Allen 
(c) Ich kann’s nicht fassen, nicht glauben 
(d) Du Ring an meinem Finger 
(ec) Helft mir, ihr Schwestern 
(f) Sisser Freund, du blickest 
(g) An meinem Herzen, an meiner Brust 
(h) Nun hast du mir den ersten Schmerz gethan 
SILVIA BEAsUSH, A-R.C.M. 
Accompanist—JOHN LAMmert, A-R.C.a¢. (Scholar) 


PIANO SOLOS ... ‘ ws ae(a) Etude-Tableau, Op. 39, No. 5... Rachmaninoff 
(b) Toccata - . a ese, ere E. ]. Moeran 


Parricuu CaRROLL 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 3 (Choral) 


TE DEUM : os ei : 3 w. Haydn 
Organist—DENIS VAUGHAN, A.R.C.M. (Scholar—Australia) 
ORGAN SOLO ... = ... Fantasia in F minor and major... oo <x ... Mozart 
JOHN Bsvan-Baxker (Scholar) 
REQUIEM .. : : ‘ ‘ “ed ext . eeu) Mite | eeg) vet) JOM OFMTS 
Soprano 3 MARGARET ForsyTH, A.R.c.M. (South Africa) 
Alto ess ste Mona Ross (New Zealand) 
Tenor ALFRED HALLETT, A.R.C.M. 
Bass : GORDON FARRALL 
Organists Kenneta Mosss, GeraLp WHEELER, JOHN Brvan-Baxer (Scholar) 


Conductor—Dr. Harotp Darke 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 8 (Chamber) 


SONATA for Cello and Piano in G minor ... ave ots ue evi ay nae Handel 
Heten REYNOLDS ANNE CLARK, A.R.C.M. 
SONATA for Violin and Piano in A major .. 6. 0 sue aun tee tee Cesar Franck 
GRANVILLE Morris (Scholar) Otiver MORLEY 
SONATA for Oboe and Piano in E major ... an Ke sis We ote ea Loeillet 
WrtuiaM Bus, a.R.c.M. (Scholar) Auprry JAMSON, A.R.C.M. (Scholar) 
NOCTURNE for soprano, flute, string quartet and piano... Brian Brockless (Scholar) 
Pauttne Brocktess (Scholar) ALEX MURRAY) A.R.C.M. 
Gituran EAstwoop, A.R.c.M. (Scholar) 
GRANVILLE Morris (Scholar) Maraaret Mayor (Scholar) 


CHRISTOPHER LEBON 
Haro_p RIcu, a.R.c.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 


STRING QUARTET in E flat major, K.428 . 6 aes (cD 49 Mozart 
JACQUELINE BOWER, A.R.C, Me, " (Assoctated Board Scholar) 
Laurice Castte (Associated Board Scholar—New Zealand) 
Gaprret Barnarp (Scholar) Herten REYNOLDS 


TUESDAY, MARCH 14 (Second Orchestra) 


OVERTURE ... Oberon ‘ ‘ ws : Webel 


AIR DE SALOME from “ Hérodiade"’ (Il est doux, il est bon) ... “a ..  Massenet 
EvizanetH BARBER, A.R.C.M, 
Conductor—Kennetu Monns 


CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra in A major, K.210 ts fs; Mozary 
BripGer McKrown 


(La fleur que tu m'avais jetée) ie te ve Bizet 
ALFRED HALLETT, A.R.C.M. 
Conductor—Joun Matueson (New Zealand) 


FLOWER SONG from “ Carmen 


SYMPHONY No. 31 in D major, K.207 (‘‘ The Paris ”’) ... ve val us Ay) Mozart 
Conductor—GrorGEe STRATION 
Leader of the OrchesttraANGuS WATSON 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 15 (Chamber) 


SONATA for Violin and Piano in A major, Op. 100. F ’ is ni Brahwns 
Evizavetit BURCHATT, A.R.C.M. Tuomas Rayna 
SONATA for Trumpet and Piano +t 7 ‘vs ae ae ... Hindemith 
IAN MACKINTOSH (Scholar) GORDON CLARK 
PIANO SOLOS... Bad w. (a) Arabesque ; at ; .. Schumann 
(b) Scherzo in E major ... i Chopin 
ALEXANDER GIBSON, A.R.C.M. (Associated Board Scholar) 
QUARTET for Oboe and Strings ms $3 Ti ye oat Gordon Jacob 
JOHN BARNETT, A.R.C.M. (Exhibitioner) DowaLp STURTIVANT 
Maroaret Mayor (Scholar) Curistopuzr Leson 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 22 (Chamber) 


OCTET for wind instruments ...0 9 24. 0 se see i 20H Stravinsky 
Flute... 0 a6 nee ALEx MURRAY, A.R.C.M. 
Clarinet ov RONALD Moore 
Bassoons avi WENDY ROBINSON, A.R.C.M., STEPAN DE Haan 
Trumpets : fe IAN MackintosH (Scholar), Ropwry Srxion (Scholar) 
Tenor Trombone Evan WaTKIN 
Bass Trombone FRANK MILLS 

Conductor—Ruostyn Davis (Scholar) 
SONATA for Violin and Piano in E major f . Bach 


Pautine CriG (Associated Board Scholar—New Zealand) 
Rutu Lioyp, 4.R.c.M. 


PIANO SONATA in C major, K.880 ... is Sie $a pee eee” aie 88 Mozart 
Lystiz Moornouse, ..c.M. (Scholar) 


THREE CONCERT PIECES for Oboe and Piano Frans Reizenstein 
LIONEL CLARKE, A.R.C.M. Joun Moore-BripGer, 4.R.c.m. (Scholar) 

PIANO QUARTET in E flat major, Op. 16 , ae ; . Beethoven 
Piano MALINER JAYASINGHEE-PERIS, A.R.C.M. (Associated Board Scholar—Ceylon) 
Violin Gapriet Barnarp (Scholar) 

Viola ve JASMINE KARASAWA 
Cello Vivien COuLING (Scholar) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 23 (First Orchestra) 


CONCERTO for Cello and Orchestra , : Dvorak 
ELerTHERIOS PAPASTAVRO 


RHAPSODY for Clarinet and Orchestra ; ; Debussy 
Ronatp Moorr 


SYMPHONY No. Lt in C minor ; Brahms 
Conductor—RicHarkD AUSTIN 
Leader of the Orchestra—Granvitte Morris (Scholar) 


The Editor regrets that in the last number of the Magazine the name 
of Alan Loveday was inadvertently omitted from the programme of the 
Patron’s Fund concert on Thursday, October 20, given in the presence of 
Princess Ilizabeth, at which he was the soloist in Vaughan Williams's 
‘The Lark Ascending.’ 


OPERA REPERTORY 


A performance of Opera Repertory was given in the Parry Theatre on 
Irriday, February 24, at 5.30 p.m. 


1, DIE MEISTERSINGER (Act III, Scene 4) ... 555 ... Wagner 


Eva oss Mary Dawson 
Magdalene 2 som ELISABETH ROBINSON 
Walther von Stolzing ... ... ALFRED HALLETT 
David... 300 a0 S00 506 36 Duncan ROBERTSON 
Hans Sachs er «ey “iy ees $a bac .. OWEN GRUNDY 
Conducted by Ruostyn Davies 
3. FALSTAFF (Excerpt from Act I, Scene 2 353 aes peomveras 
Mistress Ford ... 506 530 oe an is ane Mona Ross 
Anne (her daughter) ... an ese eis bes ---  DOREEN ORME 
Mistress Page ... nee sh es Ss Soe .-+ SHEILA YOUNG 
Dame Quickly ... an ee ... ELIBpABETH ROBINSON 


Conducted by KENNETH Mosss 


3. SAMSON AND DELILAH (Excerpt from Act II, Scene 3) Sqint-Saéns 

Delilah ack ve tae <s Bee $e ... SYLVIA BEAMISH 

Samson awe aoe ae vee eae see ALFRED HALLettr 
Conducted by Rosert Joyce 
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4. COSI FAN TUTTE (Act I) eas sea <i cae ...  Mosart 
Scenes 1 To 12 
Fiordiligi acc <a &: 3 et ane ase Mary PERKS 
Dorabella ts avs as se aoe ea ELIzanetH BARBER 
Despina 02 =e xe aoe = nae ...  DOREEN ORME 
Ferrando ase oa ae HEA at say Lestis ANDREWS 
Guglielmo tee So ee eee Res cee ... ANTONY VERCOE 
Don Alfonso ae Owen GRUNDY 
FINALE 
Fiordiligi ste 353 cs ian ae ..  Rosarind ROWLANDS 
Dorabella 5x wes ees wes a tee a Jean CARROL 
Despina oo ss oe aes a a es Berry Woop 
Ferrando aa 503 nee eae 5 ne Duncan ROBERTSON 
Guglielmo ees a0 a4) a0 eae ate Gorpon FAaRRALL 
Don Alfonso ... ba 530 S00 at aes ... RICHARD BOWEN 


Informal orchestra conducted by: 

Part I—JOHN MATHESON Part II—ALEXANDER GIBSON 
Leader of the Orchestra—TEssA Ronpins 
Director of Opera—CLivE CAREY 
Musical Director—RicHirD AUSTIN 
Assistant Producers—JoYcE WODEMAN, JOYCE WARRACK 
Stage Manager—JOHN CLEAR 


DRAMA 


A performance by the Dramatic Class was given in the Parry Theatre 
on Friday, January 27, at 5.30 p.m. 
“TWELFTH NIGHT" 
Characters : 


Orsino, Duke of Illyria si8 a nt x05 ... ALAN THORNTON 
Curio ) Gentlemen attending on the Duke ... 00 June Weeks 

| (Act I, Scenes 1 and 4) Maureen MitLVIN 
Valentine sae \ (Act IT, Scene 4) MarGarrr Donson 
A Page, attendant on the Dukes wes wa re wat Emiry Mair 
A Sea Captain (friend to Viola)... Wee .. Davin WATKIN-JONES 
Viola o ... (Act I, Scenes 2 and 4) Catuertne Hurciitnson 


(Act I, Scene 6) JOANNA BripGrs 

(Act II, Scene 2) Pracy VoIck 

(Act II, Scene 4) Joan IEccis 

(Act III, Scene 1) MAUREEN MELVIN 

(Act III, Scene 4) Marcarer Donson 

(Act V) Suvita JONES 

Feste, a clown (servant to Olivia) ... foi 163 tae Eiken Prick 
(except Act II, Scene 4) Peccy Voice 
(except Act V) Davip Warkin- Jones 
5 (Act I, Scene 5) Beryt Binny 
(Act II, Scene 2) Jean Woops 

(Act II, Scene 5) Parricta RUNDLE 
(Act III, Scene 4) Dorority Mckrca 
Olivia oe ros ae Act I, Scene 5, and Act V) CurisTINA Partsu 
(Act IIT, Scenes 1 and 4) Sumina Howanrtit 

(Act IV, Scene 1) Patricia RUNDLE 

Malvolio, steward to Olivia is fi tas ... TOM WALLINGTON 
(except Act II, Scene 5, and Act III, Scene 4) JOAN HapLow 

Sir Toby Belch, uncle to Olivia... es or ai Davin HALL 
(Act II, Scene 5, and Act 5) Joun Oxrey 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek (up to Act ITI, Scene 1) Davin Warkin- Jones 
(from Act III, Scene 2) Marcarer Row iy 


Maria, Olivia’s gentlewoman 
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Sebastian, brother to Viola ... 
Antonio, Sea spay friend to Sebastian . 


First Officer 
Second Officer ... 


Fabian, servant to Olivia 


Ladies attendant on Olivia 


Gentlemen attendant on Duke 
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_ JEAN Woops 

“GorDon FARRALL 

. ANTONY VERESE 

MICHAEL MITCHELL 

(Act. ag Scene 5) Emiry MarR 
(Act II, Scene 4 to end) June WEEKS 
(Act I, Scene 5) SHEILA HowARTH 
PATRICIA RUNDLE 

(Act V) CaTHERINE HUTCHINSON 

BERYL Brissy 

(Act V) MauREEN MELVIN 

Emity MAIR 


SCENE: ILLYRIA 


Synopsis of Scenes 


lee AC ts Scene 1. The Duke's Palace 

A ACUIG Scene 2. <A Sea-shore 

8. Act I. Scene 4. The Duke’s Palace 

4. ACta, Scene 5. Olivia’s Garden 

bo eAct we Scene 2. A street 

Ov aeAGUmULs Scene 8, The kitchen of Olivia’s house 
thy Nee 108, Scene 1. A Sea-shore 

8. Act II. Scene 4. The Duke's Palace 

9. Act II. Scene 5. By the well in Olivia’s garden 
10, Act III, Scene 1, The same 

11. Act III. Scene 8. A Street 

12. Act III. Scene 2. The same 

18. Act III. Scene 4. Olivia's garden 

14. Act IV. Scene 1. A Street 

oy Act Vv. Olivia's garden 


Mogsicn axcranged. 
Costumes kindly lent by the 


Producer—Joycr WopDEMAN 
Stage Manager—JOHN CLEAR 
. direetecL hy, ALEX. Ginson, and. 1px, MATHESON 


anal 
ADMINISTRATORS OF SADLER’S WELLS 


and arranged by Pautine Eviiorr and DorotHy WALLACE 


A performance by the Opera School was given in the Parry Theatre 
on Friday, March 10, at 5.30 p.m. 
“THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE ” 
A comedy by George Colman and David Garrick 


Prologue 
Betty 


Fanny 


Lovewell 
Sterling 


Miss Sterling 


Mrs. Heidleberg 
Trusty 

Canton 
Brush... 
Lord Ogleby 


Sir John Melvil j 


Chambermaid 


; SHEILA YOUNG 

sas és ...  RoOsattnp ROWLANDS 
{ Gr -»» Mary Perks (Part I) 
; ee Jean Carror (Part II) 
( ves “DOREEN ORME (Part ITI) 
85 GoRDON FARRALL 

sue OG re ... ANTONY VERCOE 
( Ne ... Betry Woop (Part I) 
4 a3 Mary Dawson (Part II) 
( ee Jean Truscott (Part III) 
( ..,  ELizaBETH BARBER (Part I) 
; ame Sytv1a BeEaMisH (Part II) 
( aks --» Mona Ross (Part III) 
a SHEILA YOUNG 

OwEN GRUNDY 

ALFRED HALLETT 

JouHN OXLEY 

Duncan ROBERTSON 

ELISABETH ROBINSON 


No. 2 DRAMA Sl 
SYNOPSIS OF SCENERY 


Part I 


Prologue 
Scene 1. A room in Mr. Sterling’s house 
Scene An ante-chamber to Lord Ogleby’s bedchamber 
Scene 8. Mr. Sterling’s garden 


bo 


Part IT 
Scene 4. A room in Mr. Sterling’s house 
Scene 4. Mr. Sterling’s garden 


Part III 
Scene 6. An ante-chamber of Fanny's apartment 
Scene 7. A darkened hallway 


Producer—Joyce WARRACK 
Assistant Producer—Joyce WODEMAN 
Incidental music composed by KENNETH JONES 
Scenery designed and painted by Lro LENOW 
Stage Manager—JOHN CLEAR 


DATES, 1950 


SUMMER TERM ... set ee April 24 to July 16 
AUTUMN TERM ... eee 500 September 18 to December 9 
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PROVISIONAL CONCERT FIXTURES 


SUMMER TERM, 1950 





It is hoped to keep to the following scheme, although it may be 
necessary to alter or cancel any Concert even without notice. 


First Week 


Wrpnespay, Aprit 26, at 5.30 p-m. 
Recital by Thomas Rajna and 


Antony Vercoe, 


Second Week 
WEpDNESDAY, May 8, at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert. 


Third Week 


Werpnespay, May 10, at 5.380 p.m. 


Chamber Concert. 


Fripay, May 12, at 6.80 p.m. 
Crees Lecture, 


Fourth Week 
Monbay, May 15, at 5.80 p.m. 
Crees Lecture 


Werpnespay, May 17, at 5.380 p.m. 


Chamber Concert, 
Fripay, May 19, at 5.80 p.m. 
Crees Lecture, 
Fifth Week 
Turspay, May 28, at 5.30 p.m. 


Second Orchestra, 


Wepnespay, May 24, at 5.30 p.m, 


Chamber Concert. 


Sixth Week 


WerEpDNESDAY, May 81, at 5.30 p.m. 


Chamber Concert. 


*Tuurspay, June 1, at 5.30 p.m. 
First Orchestra. 


Seventh Week 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7, at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert. 
Fripay, June 9, at 5.30 p.m. 
Drama. 


Eighth Week 
WEDNESDAY, JuNE 14, at 5.30 p-m. 
Chamber Concert. 
I'ripay, June 16, at 5.30 p.m. 
Choral Concert. 


Ninth Week 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 21, at 5.80 p.m. 
Chamber Concert. 


Tenth Week 
WEDNESDay, JUNE 28, at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert. 


Eleventh Week 
Tuerspay, Jury 4, at 5.80 p-m. 
Second Orchestra. 
WEDNEsDay, JuLy 5, at 5.30 p-m. 
Chamber Concert. 


Twelfth Week 
WebnESpDay, JuLy 12, at 5.30 p.m. 
Chamber Concert. 
t*THuRsDAY AND Fripay, Jury 13 
and 14, at 5.30 p-m. 
Opera with First Orchestra. 


* Tickets will be required for these performances, 
} * For these two performances a limited number of tickets will be distributed on 


application for either the Thursday or the Friday performance. 


H. V. ANSON, Registrar. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC UNION 
FOUNDED 1906 


President: SIR GEORGE DYSON. 
Hon. Secretary: Miss PHytits Cargy FosTsr. 
Hon. Treasurer: Mr. Harry Srusss. 

Assistant Hon. Secretary: MRs. MORTIMER HarRis, 
Assistant Hon Treasurer: Mr. CEctL BELCHER. 
Editor of R.C.M. Magazine: Miss Joan CHISSELL. 
Hon. Secretary, R.C.M. Magazine: Mrs. MortTiagR Harris. 


Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, R.C.M. Union Loan Fund: 
Miss Ursuta GALE. 


Hon. Auditors: Dr. F. G. Sutnn and Mr. Epwin Brnsow. 


The Society consists of past and present pupils, the Officers of the 
College, and others invited by the Committee to become Members. Its 
principal object is to strengthen the bond between present and former 
pupils of the College. Its activities include an Annual ‘‘ At Home” at 
the College in the summer, an Annual General Meeting in the Autumn 
Term, occasional meetings at Members’ houses, and other social fixtures. 

The Subscription for present pupils of the College is 7s. 6d. per annum, 
All past pupils and others pay 10s, 6d. per annum, except Members re- 
siding outside the British Isles, who pay 6s. The financial year commences 
on September Ist. 

The Union Office (Room 45) is open for business and enquiries on Tues- 
day and Wednesday afternoons from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. 

The R.C.M. Magazine (issued once a term) and the List of Members’ 
Names and Addresses (issued periodically) are included in the annual 
subscription to the Union. 

A Loan Fund exists in connection with the Union, for which only 
Members are eligible as applicants, 


THE R.C.M. MAGAZINE 
FOUNDED 1904 


A Journal for past and present students and friends of the Royal 
College of Music and official organ of the R.C.M. Union. 


“The letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.” 
COMMITTEE : — 


Editor: Miss Joan Chissell. 
Hon. Secretary: Mrs. Mortimer Harris. 


Miss Silvia Beamish. Mr. Frank Howes. 
Mr. Graham Carritt. Mrs. H. Stansfeld Prior, 
The Lady Cynthia Colville. Miss Marion Scott. 
Miss Oonagh Connon. Mr. Harry Stubbs. 
Miss Phyllis Carey Foster. Mr. John Warrack. 


Dr. Herbert Howells. 


The R.C.M. Magazine, issued once a term, is included in the annual 
subscription for membership of the Union. Subscribers to the Magazine 
alone pay 5s. a year, post free; single copies, 1s. 8d. each. Address: 
R.C.M. Union Office, Royal College of Music, Prince Consort Road, London, 
S.W.7 


